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THIS ISSUE 


Hasidim maintained—and still maintain—that it is their doctrine which 
alone represents the true inwardness of Judaism. Without either contesting or 
affirming the claim, there is no denial that Hasidism in its time did represent 
an inner renewal of Judaism that for power, sweep and influence may well be 
placed alongside the prophetic movement and the rise of Pharisaic Judaism. 
The present issue of our publication, however, is intended neither as tribute 
to the past glory of Hasidism nor as a critical, historical evaluation of it as a 
spiritual movement of the first magnitude within Judaism. It represents rather 
the Editors’ intention to offer an examination and interpretation of Hasidic 
doctrine, practice and precept, from the point of view of its availability as a 
current resource for the stimulation and enrichment of Jewish religion, thought 
and life. 


In consonance with the established policy of our journal, the essays here 
offered exhibit a wide variety of approach and presupposition on the part of 
their respective authors. The gamut ranges from the avowed Hasid (Zalman 
S. Schachter) pointing to alleged limitations and lacunae in the doctrine of 
Neo-Hasidism, to the advocacy (Maurice Friedman) of phases of the latter as 
an indispensable element in a modern philosophy of Judaism. Even the purely 
expository papers—those of Joel Orent, A. Shauli, Hans Margolius and E. 
Steindletz—bespeak an implicit potential contribution, in the judgment of their 
respective authors, that Hasidism can make to the deepening and resurgence 
of one or another aspect of Judaism in our day. 


If the voice of the Mitnaged goes largely unheard in this particular issue 
of Judaism—the careful reader will find astringent overtones in both Steven 
Schwarzschild’s “Survey of Current Theological Literature” and in Rivkah 
Schatz-Uffenheimer’s “Review Essay”—it is because it appeared unseemly to 
introduce a polemical note on the occasion of the bi-centenary of the Yahrzeit 
of one of the most luminous sons of the Jewish people, Israel Baal Shem Tov. 


No one is more acutely aware than the Editors that many aspects of 
Hasidism, past and present, remain untouched in this issue. “But it is not thine 
to finish the work.” As a modest contribution to the elucidation of the meaning 
of Hasidism and its significance for our time, we submit this issue to our readers. 


The Editors 
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ent essay was translated from the Hebrew by Jules Harlow. 
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later this year. : 
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works in the field of Kabbalah and Hasidism. Her Review-Essay marks her 
first appearance in the pages of Judaism. 
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Brotherhood Shalhavatyah, dedicated to the renewal of Jewish Religion. The 
essay was translated from the Hebrew by Avraham Holtz. 

MENASHE UNGER has written extensively in Yiddish on Hasidism and is 
currently engaged in a work on the martyrdom of Hasidic Rabbis during the 
Nazi holocaust, a subject on which he lectured at the International Conference 
on Hasidism recently held in Jerusalem. The essay was rendered from the Yid- 
dish by S. Gershon Levi. 
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STATEMENT OF SPONSORSHIP 


HE AMERICAN Jewish Congress is sponsoring the publication of 

JupaismM: A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF JEWISH LIFE AND THOUGHT 
as part of its basic policy “to stimulate an informed awareness of 
Jewish affairs, encourage Jewish scholarship and adequate opportu- 
nities for Jewish education, and generally foster the affirmation of 
Jewish religious, cultural, and historic identity.” 


Conceived as a free and non-partisan organ, this journal is dedi- 
cated to the creative discussion and exposition of the moral, religious 
and philosophical concepts of Judaism and their relevance to the 
problems of modern society. 


The Board of Editors, composed of distinguished scholars and think- 
ers drawn from every segment of Jewish life, is vested with full author- 
ity and responsibility for the contents of this Journal. Views and opin- 
ions expressed in the articles and reviews are those of the contributors 
and do not necessarily reflect the position of the American Jewish 
Congress, which is sponsoring the publication of this Journal as a 
service to the American Jewish community and to all who seek to 
understand the nature of the Jewish tradition and its modern 
significance. 

AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


N INCREASING measure, modern men are turning again to the quest 

for a world-view on the issues that are timeless—the meaning of 
life, the challenge of death, the purpose of suffering, the significance 
of the individual, his relation to society, and the goal of history. In 
order to advance this enterprise of spiritual discovery of our time this 
Journal has been projected. It will be primarily concerned with the 
philosophy, ethics, and religion of Judaism as a factor in the contem- 
porary world... . 


We are committed to the proposition that Judaism has positive value 
today for Jews and for the world. . . . At the same time, we dissociate 
ourselves from the dangerous tendency toward the hardening of party 
lines on the contemporary Jewish scene. . . . The members of the Board 
of Editors, like their associates among the Contributing Editors, belong 
to every school of Jewish life or to none. The trends popularly refer- 
red to as Orthodoxy, Conservatism, Reform, Reconstructionism, as well 
as others that as yet have no specific names, have their advocates 
among us, though no institution or movement is officially repre- 
sented. . . . Undoubtedly, our differences will find expression in these 
pages, but we shall be as one in opposing the dogmatism which takes 
for granted that one’s own particular standpoint has a monopoly 
on truth and the authoritarianism which would suppress any contrary 
point of view. 


Jupaism will be dedicated to the quest for truth in the spirit of 
freedom. Our columns will be open to anyone who has something 
significant to say and the ability to say it well. New and unconven- 
tional interpretations, whatever their standpoint, will be welcomed 
from every source, for we share the conviction of the Talmud that 
“Both these and the others are the words of the living God.”—From 
the introductory article by Robert Gordis, “Toward a Renascence of 
Judaism” in Vol. I, No. 1. 
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HASIDISM AND THE CONTEMPORARY JEW 


MAURICE FRIEDMAN 


My mother comes from two distin- 
guished lines of Lubavitcher (Hab- 
ad) Hasidim; yet neither in my home 
nor in the Reform Temple to which 
| belonged in Tulsa did I ever even 
hear of Hasidism until I was twenty- 
four years old. Although their father 
remained a pious Hasid to his death, 
my mother’s cousins in an Israeli kib- 
butz retain no interest in Hasidism ex- 
cept as a childhood memory. Nor does 
this memory give them any sympathetic 
understanding of my neighbors here in 
Jerusalem, the Polish Hasidim, resplend- 
ent on Shabbat in streimal (fox-fur hats), 
caftans, beard, and earlocks. My cous- 
ins’ criticism of those Israeli Hasidim 
who, through their opposition or their 
separatism seem to obstruct the growth 
and progress of the State is shared by 
most of the Israelis whom we have met. 
The American counterpart of the Mea 
She’arim district of Jerusalem is the 
Williamsburg district of Brooklyn. When 
I spent Shabbat at the home of a Wil- 
liamsburg Hasid ten years ago and stood 
from ten till two in the morning in a 
tiny shtuebl packed with over a hun- 
dred disciples of the Satmor Rebbe, 
good naturedly fighting and shoving for 
the shirayim from the Rebbe’s thirteen- 
course meal, I was deeply impressed, 
but I took away with me the sense of 
a childlike devotion of the Hasidim to 
the Rebbe quite foreign to the indi- 
vidualized consciousness of the modern 
Jew. 


Many American Jews have not even 
heard of Hasidism. Some of those who 
have are Mitnagdim from Eastern Eu- 
rope, opponents of Hasidism who at- 
tack its superstition and its crudeness 
and who know it only in the often- 
degenerate form in which it has come 
down to us. Others are intellectuals who 
know Hasidism either as an interesting 
form of Eastern European Jewish cul- 
ture—a part of Jewish folk history to be 
studied for its anthropological interest 
—or recognize it as a strain in certain 
current approaches to Judaism which, 
objectionable in themselves, are ren- 
dered all the more so through the re- 
crudescence of material from the un- 
enlightened past that the modern ra- 
tional Jew has made such splendid prog- 
ress in shaking off. 

An excellent and quite typical ex- 
ample of this latter attitude is the re- 
cent “re-examination” of Hasidism.' The 
author sees “the contemporary revival 
of interest in Hasidism” as engendering 
a “romantic idealization oftentimes to 
the point of extravagance” and he 
blames this “neo-mystical orientation” 
on “the influence of Martin Buber’s 
literary work in this field during the 
past half century.’ Since I have myself 
contributed to this “neo-mysticism’ by 
translating and editing four of Buber’s 
Hasidic books, I must consider all 


1 Israel j]. Kazis, “Hasidism Re-examined,” 
The Reconstructionist, Vol. XXIII, No. 8 (May 
31, 1957), pp. 7-13. 
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the more seriously the question that 
this article raises as to the relevance 
of Hasidism for the contemporary Jew. 
The author has the antidote for the 
Neo-Hasidic sickness at hand: “An ex- 
amination of the elements of irrational- 
ity and fantasy in Hasidic doctrine may 
have a sobering effect upon those who 
have been overly influenced by the cur- 
rent romanticist conception of Hasi- 
dism.” After depicting the ignorant and 
superstitious intellectual climate in 
which Hasidism grew and spread, our 
author proceeds to an attack on the non- 
sensical claims for supernatural powers 
advanced on behalf of the Besht both 
by the Besht himself and his followers. 
One of the sources he lists for his ma- 
terial on the Besht are the stories in Bu- 
ber’s The Legend of the Baal-Shem, the 
first of my own translations of Buber’s 
Hasidic works. Nothing could have been 
more obvious, one would have thought, 
than that these legends make no claim 
to historical accuracy. Yet Rabbi Kazis 
takes them as reliable historical docu- 
ments on which to base his criticism of 
the Besht. After reviewing the attacks 
on Hasidism by the Mitnagdim and the 
Maskilim of the time of the Besht, he 
reaches the remarkable conclusion that, 
whatever Hasidism may have contrib- 
uted to the Jewish people of the eigh- 
teenth century by way of warmth, en- 
thusiasm, joy, and sense of fellowship, 
Hasidism is an anachronism in our day. 
“The deep chasm that separates us in- 
tellectually from Hasidism,” the radical 
difference in their universe of discourse 
and ours make any attempt to revive 
Hasidism “as a religious philosophy and 
movement for our contemporaries” a 
“confusion of nostalgia and sentimental- 
ism with the imperatives and require- 
ments of a modern man’s faith.” If there 


are among our contemporaries some 
“whose religious backgrounds and men- 
tal framework enable them to believe 
and practice the Hasidic way of life,” 
then these are men who may be dwelling 
physically in 20th century America “but 
they are living intellectually in 18th cen- 
tury Poland.” 

The “logic” of this testimony in the 
name of the “rational” modern Jew 
amounts to saying that because there 
are some elements in Beshtian Hasidism 
that appear quite foreign to the con- 
temporary American, therefore the move- 
ment, as a whole, has nothing to say to 
us. By the same logic one would have 
to dismiss the Bible as utterly irrele- 
vant, for it contains the demonic and 
the miraculous that a modern man 
must consider the products of ignorance 
and superstition or of an outmoded 
world-view. Thanks to Rabbi Kazis, 
nonetheless, we are now in a position 
to define our problem more exactly. Let 
us follow him in excluding from the 
category of “the contemporary the 
Hasidim of Mea She’arim and Williams- 
burg and in including in it the twen- 
tieth-century intellectual for whom he 
speaks. Let us make a distinction, how- 
ever, which he fails to make, between 
the revival of Hasidism as a movement 
and its revival as a religious philosophy 
or, more exactly, as an element within 
a modern religious philosophy. That 
Hasidism could be revived as a really 
modern movement is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to imagine, despite the suc- 
cesses of the Lubavitcher Hasidism. 
That it can be revived as an element in 
a modern religious philosophy is not 
only imaginable but undeniably actual 
in a number of important contempor- 
ary philosophies of Judaism—those of 
Martin Buber, Abraham J. Heschel, M. 
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Maisels, and even, to a lesser extent, 
Leo Baeck, the great representative of 
liberal Judaism.? Our question, there- 
fore, must be whether Hasidism poten- 
tially has some greater and more direct 
role to play in the modern Jewish world 
than that of an element in the thought 
of various Jewish philosophers. 

The first Hasidic book that I read 
was an early attempt at the translation 
of The Legend of the Baal-Shem. This 
was the first Jewish book that had had 
any impact on me since I was a child, 
the first that spoke to me as a mature, 
thinking man. As I look back on this 
impact, it was that of the Baal-Shem- 
Tov as an image of man—an image of 
Jewish man but also an image of man 
that superseded St. Francis, the Buddha, 
Sri Ramakrishna, and Jesus in my al- 
legiance. This image was, to be sure, a 
romanticized one in Buber’s highly poet- 
ic retelling. Yet it was essentially the 
same man, who spoke to me through 
the legends, as later spoke to me 
through The Tales of the Hasidim, 
“The Baal-Shem-Tov's Instruction in 
Intercourse with God,” and the accounts 
of the life and teaching of the Baal-Shem 
to which I had access through English 
and German sources. This was the man 
who pointed out that Isaac and Jacob 
had to find their own unique relation- 
shop to God and could not base their 
searching on that of Abraham alone, 
the man who knew his relationship to 
God as the meaning and goal of his 
strivings compared to which no future 
life was of importance. The Besht did 
not emphasize mystical exercises, such 
as I had been concerned with, but 


2 Cf. Baeck’s Dises Volk: Jiidisches Existenz. 
Dr. Maisels has told me that Hasidism, par- 
ticularly that of Nahman of Braziav, is like a 
pigment running throughout his Thought and 
Truth. 


wholehearted turning to God: “What 
are all kavanot compared to one really 
heartfelt grief!” He preferred a passion- 
ate Opponent to a lukewarm adherent. 
“For the passionate opponent may come 
over and bring all his passion with him. 
But from a lukewarm adherent there is 
nothing more to be hoped.” He turned 
away from asceticism and mortification 
of the flesh to the joyful recognition that 
each man is a son of the King. But he 
did not mistake the son for the King. 
His last words were, “Let not the foot 
of pride come near me!” 

After my immersion in the individual- 
istic and world-denying forms of mys- 
ticism that I had found in Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Christianity, Hasidism 
spoke to me in compelling accents of a 
wholehearted service of God that did 
not mean turning away from my fellow- 
men and from the world. All that was 
asked was to do everything one did with 
one’s whole strength—not the denial of 
self and the extirpation of the passions 
but the fulfillment of self and the di- 
rection of passion in a communal mys- 
ticism of humility, love, prayer, and joy. 
After my concern for techniques of spir- 
itual perfection, I now learned that ful- 
fillment and redemption do “not take 
place through formulae or through any 
kind of prescribed and special action,” 
“but through the kavana that one brings 
to one’s every act. “It is not the matter 
of the action, but only its dedication 
that is decisive.” A new image of man 
offered itself to me, that of the zaddik 
—the humble man, the loving man, the 
helper: 


Mixing with all and untouched by 
all, devoted to the multitude and col- 
lected in his uniqueness, fulfilling on 
the rocky summits of solitude the 
bond with the infinite and in the val- 
ley of life the bond with the earthly 
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. He knows that all is in God 
and greets His messengers as trusted 
friends.* 


In the end, the most important herit- 
age that Hasidism has bequeathed us is 
not its doctrine and teachings but its 
image of man—the image of the Besht, 
the Maggid of Mezritch, Levi Yitshaq 
of Berditshev, Nachman of Brazlav, 
Shneur Zalman of Ladi, the “Yehudi” 
of Pshysha, and a host of other zaddt- 
kim, each with a unique relationship to 
God and to his particular community. 
Not that the doctrine and teachings are 
unimportant, but they are important 
only as they point back to and are em- 
bodied in a way of life, an image of 
man. Without this concrete verification 
and authentication, the teachings of 
Hasidism can indeed degenerate into su- 
persition or romanticism. 

Now that I am no longer a mystic, I 
must ask in what sense, if at all, Hasi- 
dism is mysticism. The new generation 
of scholars of Hasidism, such as J. B. 
Weiss and Rivka Shatz-Ufenheimer, 
point to the distinction that must be 
made between the active mysticism of 
the Besht and other more quietistic 
forms of Hasidism. The latter are sim- 
ilar to many phenomena with which we 
are already familiar from the mystical 
movements of other religions. The mys- 
ticism of the Besht, on the other hand, 
is unique, and because of its very 
uniqueness we may question whether it 
is properly designated by the general, 
vague, and usually misleading category 
of “mysticism.” 


8 Martin Buber, The Legend of the Baal. 
Shem, trans. by Maurice Friedman (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1956), “The Life of the Hasi- 
dim,” “Shiflut—Humility.” “The Life of the 
Hasidim” is reprinted in Hasidism and Mod- 
ern Man. 


This difficulty did not present itself 
to me when I first read The Legend oj 
the Baal-Shem, for in this early work 
Buber gives equal emphasis, along with 
avoda (service), kavana (intention), and 
shiflut (humility), to hitlahavut—the ec- 
static devotion and cleaving to God of 
the Hasidim. If it was in clear contrast 
to the equanimity of the Buddha and 
the non-dualistic superconsciousness of 
the Vedanta, hitlahavut was sufficiently 
similar to the devotional mysticism of 
St. Francis and of the Sufi mystics not 
to appear troubling. On the other hand, 
in Buber’s later interpretation of Hasi- 
dism, hitlahavut drops out of sight in 
favor of the concrete, unexalted task of 
“hallowing the everyday.” In his intro- 
duction to “The Baal-Shem-Tov’'s In- 
struction in Intercourse with God,” Bu- 
ber ends by identifying the mysticism of 
the Besht with religion as such, that 
is, with the dialogue between God and 
man that we are familiar with from Bu- 
ber’s “I-Thou” philosophy and his in- 
terpretation of Biblical Judaism: 


The Baal-Shem will probably be ex- 
tolled as the founder of a realistic 
and active mysticism, i.e., a mysticism 
for which the world is not an illusion 
from which man must turn away in 
order to reach true being, but the 
reality between God and him in which 
reciprocity manifests itself, the sub- 
ject of his answering service of crea- 
tion, destined to be redeemed through 
the meeting of divine and human 
need; a mysticism, hence, without the 
intermixture of principles and with- 
out the weakening of the lived mul- 
tiplicity of all for the sake of a unity 
of all that is to be experienced... A 
“mysticism” that may be called such 
because it preserved the immediacy of 
the relation, guards the concreteness 
of the absolute and demands the in- 
volvement of the whole being; one 
can, to be sure, also call it religion 
for just the same reason. Its true Eng- 
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lish name is perhaps: presentness.* 

(italics added) 

There is indeed, as Buber points out 
elsewhere, a theistic mysticism in which 
God remains the personal Thou. This 
phenomenon we know already from the 
Hindu Bhakti, Christian devotional 
mysticism, and Sufi mysticism. But if 
Hasidism, in addition, is the only mys- 
ticism that has become ethos, “the only 
mysticism in which time is hallowed” 
and the timeless moment of inner illu- 
mination meets the historical line of 
revelation,® in what sense does this mys- 
ticism of the concrete and the everyday 
differ from religion in general as Buber 
understands it or from the religion of 
the Bible? 

It is not possible to define mysticism 
in terms of some doctrinal content or 
philosophy, such as the overcoming of 
the subject-object duality in favor of 
unity or identity with the Absolute. The 
attempts of modern interpreters of mys- 
ticism, such as Evelyn Underhill, Aldous 
Huxley, W. T. Stace, and Gerald Heard, 
to define mysticism in this way will al- 
ways be misguided. But neither can one 
define mysticism simply as immediacy 
in relationship to God, or presentness, 
since this is true of Biblical religion 
too, and Biblical religion is not mvysti- 
cal. I should define mysticism, rather, 
as immediacy and presentness plus pres- 
ence—a strong sense of the immanence 
of God not as doctrine but as immer- 
sion in a directly-experienced reality of 
divine presence. Mysticism includes not 


4 Martin Buber, Hasidism and Modern Man, 
Edited and Translated with an Editor's Intro- 
duction by Maurice Friedman (New York: Ho- 
rizon Press, 1958), Book V, p. 180 f. 

5 Martin Buber, The Origin and Meaning of 
Hasidism, Edited and Translated with an Edi- 
tor’s Introduction by Maurice Friedman (Ho- 
rizon, 1960), pp. 198 f., 239. 


only person to person contact with God 
but also the presence of the spirit of 
God. This is the Brahama vihara, or 
living in Brahman of Hinduism, the 
flowing with the Tao of Taoism, the sud- 
den illumination of the thousand and 
one things of Zen Buddihism, the tes- 
timony of Paul that in God “we live and 
move and have our being.” Put in terms 
of modern Jewish philosophy of reli- 
gion, it is Martin Buber’s dialogue with 
the Eternal Thou plus Abraham He- 
schel’s “sense of the ineffable.” Our ex- 
istence is not only God's address and 
our answering response, it is also dis- 
covering ourselves in the presence of 
God, knowing ourselves as known by 
God. Hasidism is not only “the lived 
concrete”: it is also joy and praise, won- 
der and awe. “Alas! the world is full 
of enormous lights and mysteries,’ the 
Baal-Shem once exclaimed, “and man 
shuts them from himself with one small 
hand!” 

The contemporary Jew stands in a 
stream of general culture which presents 
to him other, more “spiritual” and less 
“anthropomorphic,” forms of religion 
than Judaism. After a recent lecture that 
I gave on Hasidism to a Jewish audi- 
ence, | was astonished at the complaint 
that Hasidism was “mechanistic” and 
had no room for “love.”” When I had 
translated “mechanistic” into “material- 
istic’ in my own mind, I understood 
that the woman who had asked the 
question was approaching Hasidism 
from the very un-Jewish but all-too-fa- 
miliar dualism between the spiritual and 
the material according to which the con- 
cern with the everyday automatically 


signals the exclusion of the truly “spir- 
itual.”” This widespread and _ insidious 
dualism recurs on a higher level in a 
statement by the Jew Misha Gordon in 
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Doctor Zhivago, the famous novel of the 
Russian-Jewish poet Boris Pasternak. 
Speaking of the rejection of Christian- 
ity by the Jews, Gordon says: “This 
glorious holiday from mediocrity, from 
the dreary, boring constriction of every- 
day life was first achieved on their soil, 
proclaimed in their language, belonged 
to their race! And they actually saw and 
heard it and let it go!’’® The knowledge 
that in Hasidism Judaism has produced 
a mysticism that “restores to the element 
of earth those whom preoccupation with 
thought had removed from it” while 
raising “to the heights of heaven 
those who are burdened with the weight 
of earth’? could effect a decisive change 
in the attitude of those Jewish “seekers” 
who unconsciously share in the general 
depreciation of Judaism in Western cul- 
ture as an inferior form of religion lack- 
ing in spirituality. 

The same applies to the myriad of 
Jews who, like the novelist Irwin Shaw, 
author of The Young Lions, have ac- 
cepted from the general culture the dis- 
torted understanding of the God of the 
“Old Testament” as a harsh and wrath- 
ful God in contrast to the loving and 
merciful God of the New. Hasidism not 
only stresses the love and mercy of God; 
it shows that to be a Hasid, a loyal fol- 
lower of God, means to love one’s fel- 
lowmen and even one’s enemies. It is a 
living embodiment of the dictum to 
“deal lovingly with thy neighbor as one 
like thyself.” As such it demonstrates, 
as no amount of pointing to Leviticus 
can, that this injunction was taken over 
by Jesus from the Judaism in which he 


6 Doctor Zhivago, trans. by Max Hayward & 
Manya Harari (London: Collins and Harvill 
Press, 1958), p. 117. 

7 Martin Buber, Tales of the Hasidim, The 
Early Masters, trans. by Olga Marx (New York: 
Schocken Books, 1947), Introduction, p. 11. 


himself stood. And it shows it in a quite 
concrete and realistic way, as in the 
Hasidic story of the two drunken peas- 
ants one of whom asked the other, “Do 
you love me?,” and when the other as- 
sured him he did, replied, “How can 
you say you love me when you do not 
know what I lack?” 

The love of Hasidism must be distin- 
guished from Christian love, even that so 
impressively present among the Quakers, 
by the fact that it is not a spiritualized 
love of the whole person. By the same 
token, it is not a purely forgiving love 
but one that places a real demand upon 
the other—the demand of the relation- 
ship itself. The “hallowing of the every- 
day” means making the concrete rela- 
tions of one’s life essential, and real re- 
lationship includes both mutuality and 
passion. Mutuality means that love does 
not simply flow forth from the loving 
man to others; rather it moves back and 
forth within the dialogue between them 
as the fullest expression of that dialogue. 
Passion means that one does not sup- 
press one’s humanity before bringing 
oneself into relation with others, but 
on the contrary directs one’s “evil urge” 
into that relationship in such a way 
that, without losing its force, it ceases 
to be evil. It is in this sense that Hasi- 
dism represents a sanctification of the 
profane in which every natural urge is 
waiting to be hallowed and the profane 
itself just a name for what has not yet 
become open to the holy. 

This concrete and realistic approach 
to the “evil urge” is vividly illustrated 
by a story of the Baal Shem’s called 
“The Limits of Advice.’ When the dis- 
ciples of the Baal Shem asked him how 
to know whether a celebrated scholar 
whom they proposed to visit was a true 
zaddik, he answered: 
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“Ask him to advise you what to do 
to keep unholy thoughts from dis- 
turbing you in your prayers and 
studies. If he gives you advice, then 
you will know that he belongs to 
those who are of no account. For this 
is the service of men in the world to 
the very hour of their death; to strug- 
gle time after time with the extra- 
neous, and time after time to uplift 
and fit it into the nature of the Di- 
vine Name.” 


Jesus offered his disciples a counsel of 
perfection—“But I say unto you that he 
who looks at a woman to lust after her 
in his heart has already committed adul- 
tery.” Paul, in contrast, saw not only 
temptation but sin as inevitable—“Of 
myself (in my flesh) I can do no good 
thing.” “The evil that I would not do, 
I do.” In between the teaching that man 
can overcome temptation altogether and 
become “pure in heart” and that which 
sees man as naturally sinful is the teach- 
ing, already present in the Bible and 
the Talmud but given strongest em- 
phasis and exemplification in Hasidism, 
that the daily renewal of creation also 
means the daily renewal of temptation 
and with it the strength and the grace 
to direct that temptation into the serv- 
ice of God through an essential and 
meaningful relation with the world. 

If the Hasidic hallowing of the every- 
day is of importance in contrast with 
Christianity, it is of still greater impor- 
tance in contrast with gnosticism. Com- 
mon to the ancient Christian and non- 
Christian gnostics and to the more re- 
cent gnostical movements in Judaism as- 
sociated with the pseudo-messiahs Sab- 
batai Zvi and Jacob Frank, is the sub- 
stitution of the doctrine that within the 
community of the “elect” everything al- 
ready is holy for the task of hallowing 


8 Ibid., p. 66. 


an, as yet, unhallowed creation. While 
antinomian gnosticism rejects creation 
in general as radically evil and incapa- 
ble of being hallowed, it holds that its 
members, particularly the so-called per- 
fect or elect, are so holy that they not 
only are allowed to sin but positively 
should do so in order to raise sin too 
to holiness. Revolting against the dis- 
tinction between good and evil, the rad- 
ical Sabbatians and the Frankists_be- 
lieved that they could redeem evil by 
performing it as if it were not evil, that 
is, by preserving an inner intention of 
purity in contrast to the deed. This il- 
lusion, divested of the weird and exotic 
costume of the Sabbatian and Frankist 
orgies, has a decidedly modern ring. 


Instead of making reality the starting 
point of life, reality that is full of 
cruel contradictions but just thereby 
calling forth true greatness, namely 
the quiet work of overcoming the con- 
tradictions, one surrenders to illusion, 
intoxicates oneself in it, subjugates 
life to it. In the same measure in 
which one does this, the core of his 
existence becomes burning and un- 
fruitful at once, he becomes at once 
completely agitated and crippled in 
his motive power.® 


This demonic “lust for overrunning 
reality” is not simply a product of un- 
belief but a crisis within men’s souls, a 
crisis of temptation, freedom, and dis- 
honesty in which “the realms are over- 
turned, everything encroaches on every- 
thing else, and possibility is more pow- 
erful than reality.” Whether or not Lib- 
eral Judaism has Sabbatian roots, as 
some have held, there can be no doubt 
of the seriousness of this temptation for 
those contemporary Jews who stand 
within that part of the Jewish tradition 


® Buber, The Origin and Meaning of Hasi- 
dism, p. 65 f. 
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that has thrown over the traditional 
safeguards of the Halakha with its guid- 
ance of even the smallest aspects of daily 
lite. The fascination with the demonic 
in modern literature, the tendency of 
many to turn psychoanalysis or “psycho- 
drama” into a cult of self-realization, 
the illusory belief that personal fulfill- 
ment can come through “release” of 
one’s deep inward energies, and the 
more specific forms of modern gnosti- 
cism, such as the analytic psychology of 
Carl Jung and the early novels of Her- 
man Hesse, which advocate taking part 
in evil as the road to the integration of 
the self—all these show the peculiarly 
modern relevance of this “crisis of temp- 
tation and dishonesty.” This crisis ac- 
costs the contemporary Jew not only as 
a member of a Jewish group that has 
more or less freed itself from Jewish 
law but also as a sharer and bearer of 
contemporary culture. “Behind the de- 
monic mask one imagines that the coun- 
tenance of divine freedom is to be dis- 
covered; one does not let oneself be de- 
luded by the temptations, but one also 
does not drive them out.”!° 

Hasidism offers a teaching that rejects 
both the radical separation of good and 
evil and the confusion of the two. But 
this teaching can only become ours if it 
is lifted out of the realm of spiritual 
inspiration and realized concretely in 
our interhuman relationships. 

That Hasidism is of significance to 
the contemporary Jew for its contribu- 
tion to modern Jewish philosophy of 
religion we have already seen. Particu- 
larly significant for the current constel- 
lation of religious philosophy and meta- 
physics in the Western world of thought 
is the Hasidic doctrine of tzimtzum—the 
metaphor of God's self-limitation in 


10 [bid., p. 77. 


the act of creation that Hasidism takes 
over from the Lurian Kabbala. The 
highest reality of the Divine, as Hasi- 
dism reinterprets tzimtzum, is not Mei- 
ster Eckhart’s impersonal Godhead but 
the Absolute who makes himself into a 
Person in order to bring man into re- 
lationship with him. “On account of 
his great love,” says the Maggid of Meze- 
vitch, “God limits his illuminating pow- 
er in order that, like a father with his 
son, he may bring man stage by stage 
to where he may receive the revelation 
of the limitless original God.’ His re- 
lation to man and to creation is a vol- 
untary contraction which in no way 
limits his absoluteness. Father John M. 
Oesterreicher, the editor of the series 
of Catholic “Judaeo-Christian Studies” 
mislabelled The Bridge, sees the Hasidic 
doctrine of tzimtzum as an inferior con- 
ception which derogates from God's 
glory—a depreciation based upon a sub- 
stantive and static misreading of the 
concept. Seen in its true dynamic and 
interactive character, tzimtzum stands 
as one of the greatest reformulations of 
the Biblical understanding of creation. 
It shows God as at once separate from 
the world and man and yet in relation- 
ship to them, and in such a way that 
neither the separateness nor the togeth- 
erness can be shown as either temporal- 
ly or logically prior. Creation, in this 
view, is the radical fact which establishes 
and reestablishes the world and behind 
which we cannot look to any primal 
state before creation or Godhead before 
God. Just as in our own existence we 
can neither begin with our separate ex- 
istence as persons and then deduce our 
relations to others nor begin with our 
relations with others and then deduce 


!! Buber, The Origin and Meaning of Hasi- 
dism, pp. 190-198. 
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our uniqueness as separate persons but 
must begin with both at once, so in our 
relation to God we cannot go back be- 
hind creation to so»ne more basic fact. 
Yet this is just what not only the mys- 
tics but also the theologians and the 
metaphysicians constantly attempt to 
do. Through a logical analysis of the 
relationship between man and God, they 
separate out the two factors of separate- 
ness and relatedness and then make one 
or the other of them prior. Paul Til- 
lich rightly attacks the theists for mak- 
ing God a person beside other persons. 
But what he offers instead is no more 
satisfactory—a “Ground of Being’ that 
satisfies our logic’s desire for a reality 
undergirding man’s relation with God 
and that at the same time forgives and 
accepts as only a personal God could 
do! Alfred North Whitehead and Char- 
les Hartshorne, on the other hand, say 
that since God cannot logically be both 
Absolute and in relation, they prefer to 
sacrifice the Absolute in favor of an im- 
perfectly actual God who attains his 
completion only through dialectical in- 
teraction with the world. The Hasidic 
understanding of the relation of God 
and the world does not have to fall into 
these logical either-or’s. It can bear par- 
adox because it sticks to the concrete 
given of our existence, in which the seem- 
ingly irreconcilable opposites produced 
by our analytical thought exist together 
as one whole. 

The significance of Hasidism for the 
contemporary Jew is not limited to phi- 
losophy of religion, however. The non- 
modern way of life and the total ad- 
herence to Halakha of the Hasidim of 
today point up the gulf that divides 
them from the contemporary Western 
Jew and the impossibility of a simple 
transplantation of Hasidism as a move- 


ment to the soil of modern Israeli or 
American culture. Nonetheless, Hasi- 
dism, in my opinion, has a contribution 
of the greatest significance to make to 
the contemporary Jew. It calls him to a 
realization of the Covenant through 
which the Jews became and have re- 
mained a people—a reminder that to be- 
come a “holy people’’ means not just 
becoming a collection of well-meaning 
individuals but a never-ending realiza- 
tion of righteousness, justice, and loving- 
kindness in true community. In the Is- 
raeli kibbutz this community exists 
without the relationship to a divine cen- 
ter which in Hasidism built community 
out of a wholly personal mode of faith. 
In the Jewish communities of the Dias- 
pora, on the other hand, this center exists 
without the community—since a modern 
temple with all its multifarious activi- 
ties is a cultural and social center, to be 
sure, but not a real community where 
people live and work together. Among 
the Hasidim of Israel and of Williams- 
burg there seems to be both center and 
community, yet the task of hallowing 
the everyday has fallen into abeyance 
in favor of a special sphere in which 
the holy is protected from the contami- 
nation of the profane. The Hasidism of 
the Besht may point the way to a true 
Covenant community which now does 
not exist. 

A second significance of Hasidism for 
the contemporary Jew is its attack on 
dualism—its practical realization of the 
command to love God with all one’s 
heart, soul, mind, and might. Contem. 
porary Judaism has taken over from its 
Christian and secular environment a 
large dose of the dualism between the 
inspiring and uplifting sphere of “reli- 


gion” and the practical, 


uninspired 
sphere of the everyday. The values of 
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liberal Judaism have ceased to be de- 
mands placed upon us in the concrete 
life-situations in which we find ourselves 
and have tended instead to become 
beautiful ideals of peace, justice, and 
brotherhood that glimmer on the far 
horizons of the future, consoling us for 
the God-saken present. 


One no longer knows the holy face 
to face; but one believes that one 
knows and cherishes its heir, the “‘spir- 
itual,” wtihout, of course, allowing it 
the right to determine life in any way. 
. . » No false piety has ever attained 
this concentrated degree of in-authen- 
ticity. Over against all this be- 
havior of present-day man, Hasidism 
sets the simple truth that the wretch- 
edness of our world is grounded in its 
resistance to the entrance of the holy 
into lived life. 
The antidote to this dualism is not a 
spirituality that floats above life but a 
seriousness in the midst of life that is 
willing to go forth to meet the unique 
moment and situation that arrives and 
through this meeting find and build 
anew the divine reality that has been 
won and lost in all the other moments 
of our lives. 

Martin Buber’s own conversion to 
Hasidism came, he tells us, when as a 
young man he read the saying of the 
Baal Shem’s, “He takes unto himself the 
quality of fervor. He arises from sleep 
with fervor, for he is hallowed and be- 
comes another man and is worthy to 
create.”'* When I had occasion recent- 
ly to review a book on the Jewish way 
of life by a noted Conservative rabbi, I 
remarked that, for all its moral ideal- 
ism, there was nothing in this book that 
could call out the highest allegiance and 
devotion of Jewish youth. The quality 


12 Buber, Hasidism and Modern Man, p. 39. 
18 Ibid., p. 58 f. 


that was lacking in this faithful por- 
trayal of American Judaism was fervor. 
One of the statements that Rabbi Kazis 
quotes as characteristic of the extrava- 
gance of our current romantic Neo-Hasi- 
dism is Buber’s assertion in the Preface 
to The Legend of the Baal-Shem, “No 
renewal of Judaism is possible that does 
not bear in itself the elements of Hasi- 
dism.” Whether or not Buber himself 
would stand behind this statement of 
more than fifty years ago, | would—at 
least as far as the element of fervor is 
concerned. The unprecedented success 
of organized Jewish religion in America 
threatens to leave it a movement in 
search of a meaning unless it is caught 
up within a genuine movement of the 
soul. As Abraham Heschel has said, 
“Jewish belonging has taken the place 
of Jewish living.” We do not need a 
“religious revival” in the sense of Billy 
Graham, nor certainly any turning away 
from study or from the full, and where 
possible, improved use of our powers 
of reason. But we do need genuine fer- 
vor if the quantitatively greatest body 
of Judaism in the world is not also to 
be the thinnest and most meaningless. 
Community and the overcoming of dual- 
ism, too, are elements of Hasidism with- 
out which no renewal of Judaism is pos- 
possible. Can we make them ours—in 
our way? 

This is the challenge of Hasidism to 
the contemporary Jew. If we meet that 
challenge, a new stage of modern Juda- 
ism may be reached—a fusion of the 
fervor, community, and wholeness of 
Hasidism with the liberalism of the 
Western Jew and the communal and na- 
tional consciousness of the Israeli. If we 
do not, we shall still have the image of 
man that the Besht has bequeathed us 
—ours to relate to as we can and will. 
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ON THE ETHICS OF HASIDISM 


HANS MARGOLIUS 


well known legend relates that, on 

a Day of Atonement, a small boy’s 
whistle proved to be more efficacious 
than all the ardent prayers of a 
large and pious congregation. A farmer, 
who used to pray every year on the 
High Holy Days in the synagogue of the 
Baal Shem, had a son who could neither 
read nor write. After the boy reached 
his thirteenth birthday, his father took 
him to the synagogue on the Day of 
Atonement. The sacredness of the day 
filled the boy’s heart as he stood in the 
midst of the congregation. Unable to 
follow their prayers, he wanted to ex- 
press himself in some way. From his 
pocket he took a small whistle which 
he used while tending the cattle in the 
field, and he blew the whistle with all 
his might. The members of the con- 
gregation were terrified and perplexed. 
But the Baal Shem said: “God has 
opened the gates of grace. The wrath 
of the Lord is averted. Every desire to 
serve God which comes from a pure and 
simple soul is sufficient and perfect in 
the eyes of the Lord.' 

The primary purpose of Hasidism 
was to effect on a large scale what, in 
our legend, the Baal Shem accomplished 
on a small scale: the justification of the 
ignorant as opposed to the learned man, 


1 Chajim Bloch: Die Gemeinde der Chassi- 
dim. Berlin, Wien 1920. Louis I. Newman: The 
Hasidic Anthology. New York 1935, p. 520. 


the justification of the simple acts of 
the pure of heart as opposed to the 
demands of tradition, custom, learning 
and law. 

To be sure, the Hasidim observed 
Jewish law. But knowledge of this law, 
and the strict observance of all its im- 
plications derived from such knowledge 
were not held to be essential for the 
followers of the new movement. This 
was true in a double sense. An ignorant 
man can also be a pious man. The true 
Hasid, the truly religious man is known, 
not by his knowledge and the correct 
action derived from this knowledge, but 
by the feeling and intent which moti- 
vate his acts. In general, knowledge is 
not vital to matters of religion, but 
especially for the learned man knowl- 
edge of the Law is not the highest goal. 
Hasidism places another, deeper knowl- 
edge over and above it: knowledge of 
the mysterious bonds between God and 
the world, Over and above intellectual 
disputation in points of religious law, 
Hasidism places mystical speculation 
about God and life. Hasidism owed its 
wide dissemination to this speculation, 
taken essentially from the doctrines of 
Kabbalah. The Hasidic rabbis gained 
their great reputation among the com- 
mon people through their mystical 
knowledge, by which they seemed able 
to help those in need and in sorrow. 
Because of the unusual reputation which 
they enjoyed, they often succeeded in 
filling innumerable requests, soothing 
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countless sorrows with their words and 
advice. 

Of course, we must admit that they 
came to be looked upon as miracle- 
workers and that a wholly superficial 
belief in miracles and in magic entered 
the movement. This fact has led to fre- 
quent attacks upon the Hasidic move- 
ment, attacks certainly not without foun- 
dation. Nevertheless, the Hasidim never 
broke away from the life of the Jewish 
community, though they did place be- 
side the Rav, or leader of each com- 
munity, their own master: the Zaddik, 
the perfect man. 


Il 


As we have seen, the basic conviction 
of the Hasidim is the belief in the 
prime importance and significance of 
man‘s intentions. The intention of the 
heart marks the religiosity of man, 
the intention determines the ethical 
value of a human deed. The idea ex- 
pressed in the story about the farmer's 
son and his whistle is confirmed and 
expanded in many other legends. 

We are told that Rabbi Levi Yitzhak 
once conducted a Passover Seder so de- 
voutly that every word and rite glowed 
with all the holiness of its secret sig- 
nificance. Yet he later heard a voice, 
telling him that “the Seder of Hayyim 
the watercarrier is more pleasing to Me 
than your Seder.” When the watercarrier 
was summoned, the rabbi asked him, 
“How did you celebrate the Seder?” Hay- 
yim answered, “Rabbi, I shall tell you 
the truth. You see, I always heard that 
it is forbidden to drink brandy during 
the eight days of the festival, so yester- 
day morning I drank enough to last 
me eight days. And so I got tired and 
fell asleep. When my wife woke me in 
the evening, she said, “Why don’t you 


celebrate the Seder, like all other Jews?’ 
And I said: ‘I am an ignorant man, 
and I do not know what to do and 
what not to do. But one thing I know: 
our fathers and mothers were in cap- 
tivity in the land of the Gypsies, and 
we have a God and He led them out 
and into freedom. And you see, now we 
are in Captivity again, and I know and 
tell you that God will lead us to free- 
dom too. And then I saw the table 
before me, and the tablecloth gleamed 
like the sun, and on it were platters with 
mazzot and eggs, and there were bottles 
of red wine. I ate of the mazzot and 
the eggs and I drank of the wine, and 
I gave my wife to eat and to drink. And 
then I was overcome with joy, and | 
lifted my cup to God and said: ‘See, 
God, I drink this cup to You! And do 
You lean down to us and make us 
free!’ 

One day a number of Hasidim came 
to Lublin to see Rabbi Jacob Yitzhak. 
“Before they set out to go to the rabbi, 
their coachman begged them to take 
a slip of paper with his name on it, 
along with other slips of this kind, so 
that the rabbi might wish him well, 
and they did as he asked. When Rabbi 
Jacob Yitzhak read the slip, he cried: 
‘How brightly the name of this man 
shines out!’ The Hasidim were aston- 
ished, and asserted that he was a simple 
and ignorant man and that all the time 
they had known him, they had not de- 
tected any special virtues in him. But 
then they went out to look for him. 
They found him in the midst of a gay 
procession, and he told them what had 
happened: When you had gone to see 
the rabbi, I wanted to amuse myself 
a bit. So I strolled through the town 


2 Martin Buber: Tales of the Hasidim. The 
Early Masters. New York 1947, p. 245. 
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and suddenly heard music and sounds 
of merriment from one of the houses. 
I went in and saw that they were cele- 
brating the wedding of two orphans. 
So I celebrated along with them. But 
after a while there was confusion and 
quarreling, for it seemed the bride did 
not have the money to give the groom 
a prayer shawl according to the custom. 
They were just getting ready to tear up 
the marriage contract. Then my heart 
beat to bursting. I could not stand 
seeing the girl humiliated. I pulled out 
my purse, and what do you think? There 
was just enough money in it to pay for 
the prayer shawl. That is why | am 
so happy.’’® 

At first glance these two stories give 
us but two more examples of Hasidism’s 
basic conviction: Not learned knowl- 
edge, but the heart, good will, is deci- 
sive in evaluating a man. If we call a 
human deed “good,” we mean only that 
the will, or intention, motivating the 
deed, is good. “It is the intention, not 
the deed, wherein the merit or praise of 
the doer consists.” So taught the scho- 
lastic Abelard, around 1100.4 The mystic 
Eckhardt tells us: “God does not con- 
sider the deeds of men. What he con- 
siders are the inclinations, the inten- 
tions, and the will within their deeds.’’5 

And Kant says: “There is nothing to 
think of anywhere in the world that 
can without restriction be considered as 
good except only a good will.”® 


3 Martin Buber: Tales of the Hasidim. The 
Early Masters. New York 1947, pp. 309-10. 

# Peter Abelard: Ethica—Treasury of Philos- 
ophy. Ed. by Dagobert Runes. New York 1955, 
p- 2. 

5 Meister Eckhardt: Ein Brevarium aus sei- 
nen Werken. Ed. by Alois Berner. Leipzig, p. 
54. 

6 Immanuel Kant: Foundation of the Meta- 
physic of Morals. Chapter I. 


But now we are confronted with the 
question: What is the nature of this 
“good will,” what is the essence of this 
good intention? The story of the water 
carrier and the story of the coachman 
give us at least the first ingredients of 
an answer to this question. Our first 
story tells us: It is “good” to love God, 
to confide in God, to rejoice in God. 
Our second story tells us it is “good” 
to love men, to act out of compassion, 
out of sympathy with our fellow-men. 
The will to the Good is the will to Love. 

The will to Love, the idea of the 
“Eros” has decisive importance in the 
philosophy of Plato. But it is a special 
kind of love which Plato praises. For 
him it is exclusively the love of beauty 
which has ethical value: the love of 
beauty in men, in human souls, the 
love of beauty in manners, and the love 
of the idea of beauty as such." 

The conviction of the Hasidim is en- 
tirely different. The loving devotion 
which makes for the essence of good will 
in man is not at all love for the beauti- 
ful in life alone. It is not only love for 
things which are great, significant, and 
valuable. It is rather loving devotion 
as such. 


iil 


In the course of a journey, the famous 
Rabbi Levi Yitzhak of  Berditchev 
stopped in Lwow and went to the 
house of a rich man. He begged for a 
day's lodging, but was silent concern- 
ing his name and calling. The rich man 
very rudely sent him to an innkeeper, 
who in turn said: “Go to the school 
teacher around the corner. He likes to 
welcome vagrants like yourself with 
honor.” Rabbi Levi Yitzhak went to 


7 Plato: Symposium. 
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the teacher, where he was received with 
honor, and given food and drink. But 
on his way there someone had recog- 
nized him, and soon the whole town 
buzzed with the news that the holy 
rabbi of Berditchew was there. .. . 
Hardly had he rested a little, when a 
great throng of people desiring to enter 
gathered at the door. Among them was 
the rich man. He fought his way to 
the rabbi and said: “May the master 
forgive me and honor my house with 
his visit. All the Zaddikim who ever 
came to Lwow were my guests.”” Rabbi 
Levi Yitzhak turned to those standing 
around him and said: “Do you know 
the difference between our Father Ab- 
raham and Lot? Why is the fact 
that Abraham received the angels in his 
tent regarded as so deserving an ac- 
tion? For Lot also asked them in and 
gave them shelter. Now this is the truth 
of the matter: In the case of Lot it is 
written that angels came to Sodom. But 
concerning Abraham, the Scriptures 
says: “ and he lifted up his eyes, 
and lo, three men stood over against 
him.” Lot saw angelic shapes, Abraham 
poor, dusty wayfarers in need of food 
and 

A man’s action is deemed good not 
by the fact that he gives lodging to the 
Rabbi, to the Zaddik, not by the fact 
that he loves the man who deserves our 
love, not by the fact that he loves what 
is beautiful, great, and worthy of de- 
votion, but only by the fact that he 
gives lodging to someone who just hap- 
pens to come along, only by the fact of 
loving devotion as such. 

Therefore, the love which makes up 
the innermost nature of the Good is not 
limited to human beings. It includes 


® Martin Buber: Tales of the Hasidim. The 
Early Masters. New York 1947, pp. 224-225. 


animals as well. Once Rabbi Zusya of 
Hanipol traveled from place to place 
collecting money to ransom prisoners. 
One day he came upon some birds in a 
cage. He said to himself: Is it not just 
as important to release these birds as 
to ransom prisoners? And he opened the 
cage and let the birds go free.* Com- 
passion and love for animals are not 
of lesser worth than compassion and love 
for men. 

The ethics of the Bible teaches the 
love of our neighbor as the highest prin- 
ciple of moral conduct. “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself." The question has often 
been raised: who is to be considered 
“our neighbor?” And our sages an- 
swered: Our neighbor is the man who 
at the given moment needs us the most. 
No doubt this is the conviction, one 
of the most basic convictions, of Hasid- 
ism as well. 

We are told of Rabbi Wolf of Zbar- 
ash: “Rabbi Wolf's wife once accused 
her maid servant of having stolen a 
costly vessel. The girl denied the deed. 
The woman, being wroth, prepared her- 
self to go out and appeal to the Rab- 
binical Court. Rabbi Wolf, seeing her 
preparations, put on his Sabbath gar- 
ment also. His wife said that it was not 
fitting for him to go too, and that she 
knew well enough how to bear herself 
in the court's presence. “Truly,’ replied 
the Zaddik, you do. But the poor or- 
phan, your maid, as whose counsel I 
am going, does not. And who but I will 
see that justice is done _ her?’ ’’ 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” This 
means: Give your love to those who in 
any given moment need your love most 


® Martin Buber: Tales of the Hasidim. The 
Early Masters. New York 1947, p. 245. 

10 Louis I. Newman: The Hasidic Anthology. 
New York. p. 206. 
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of all. This imperative is essential to 
the doctrines of Hasidism. The attitude 
of loving devotion is directed towards 
all creatures. 

Leo Baeck wrote, “Not only every 
member of our family, our tribe, and 
our people, but every man is our 
brother. Even if in our life he is 
ever so far from us and ever so strange 
to us, he is still our brother and our 
neighbor. That is why the Bible speaks 
of “thy brother, even if thou know 
him not,” or again “thy brother . 
though he be a stranger. . We are 
all related to each other by God since 
“the Lord is maker of us all.”™ Since 
the Lord is maker of us all, there is 
no preference of one above the other. 
Love as it ought to be knows no differ- 
ence between man and man, between 
man and animal, between more or less 
valuable living beings, between more or 
less worthy life. It embraces life as a 
whole, it encompasses all living beings. 

But, of course, this attribute of being 
all-embracing can only be part of the 
basic attitude of loving devotion. The 
deed of loving devotion can not be 
all-embracing. It has to be directed in 
each single case towards one single be- 
ing. Therefore, man must often choose 
and distinguish. We are now told how 
to choose, how to distinguish, to whom 
to give our preference. The Zaddik gives 
his love to the one who needs his love 
most of all. He does not choose accord- 
ing to the greater worthiness of the 
living being. This may seem a rather 
strange command. Nevertheless it is one 
of the most important and most inter- 
esting doctrines of Hasidism. 

It is not for us to distinguish between 


11 Leo Baeck: The Essence of Judaism. New 
York 1948, p. 192. 


more or less valuable life. This also is 
a basic principle of a contemporary 
ethical theory, a basic principle of the 
ethics of Albert Schweitzer. ““To under- 
take, to lay down universally valid dis- 
tinctions of value between different 
kinds of life will end in judging them 
by the greater or lesser distance at which 
they seem to stand from us human be- 
ings—as we ourselves judge. But that is 
a purely subjective criterion. . . . Fol- 
lowing on such a distinction there comes 
next the view that there can be life 
which is worthless, injury to which or 
destruction of which does not matter. 
Then in the category of worthless life 
we come to include, according to circum- 
stances, different kinds of insects, or 
primitive peoples. To the man who is 
truly ethical all life is sacred.”!* The 
Hasidim would not disagree. And this 
very belief in the sacredness of all life 
forms indeed the core of their doctrine. 
The love of the truly ethical man en- 
compasses all creatures, without discrim- 
ination. 

“One midnight, when Rabbi Moshe 
Leib of Sasov was absorbed in the mys- 
tic teachings, he heard a knock at his 
window. A drunken peasant stood out- 
side and asked to be let in and given 
a bed for the night. For a moment the 
Zaddik’s heart was full of anger and 
he said to himself: ‘How can a drunk 
have the insolence to ask to be let in 
and what business has he in this house?’ 
But then he said silently in his heart: 
‘And what business has he in God's 
world? But if God gets along with him, 
can I reject him?’ He opened the door 
and prepared a 


12 Albert Schweitzer: Out of my Life and 
Thought. New York 1949, p. 233. 

18 Martin Buber: Tales of the Hasidim. The 
Later Masters. New York 1948, p. 85. 
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IV 


All that lives is called to life through 
God, is justified through God by the 
very fact of its existence. It lives in 
God's world and it is kept alive through 
God. To accept one creature and re- 
ject another, would mean acting against 
God who sustains the Zaddik as well 
as the drunkard, the good as well as 
the wicked. 

But in saying this we are confronted 
with a new question: Why is it that 
God Himself makes no _ distinctions? 
Why is it that God Himself gives life 
to both, the Zaddik and the drunkard? 
Why does God Himself permit wicked- 
ness and evil in his world? The Hasidim 
answer this question by denying the 
right to ask it. What seems to us worth- 
less, defective, unjust, and wicked, is in 
fact not so by nature. It is in truth but 
entangled holiness. 

“A disciple asked Rabbi Shmelke of 
Nikolsburg: ‘We are commanded to love 
our neighbor as ourselves. How can I 
do this if my neighbor has wronged 
me?” The rabbi answered: ‘All souls are 
one. Each is a spark from the original 
soul and this soul is wholly inherent 
in all souls, just as your soul is in all 
the members of your body. It may come 
to pass that your hand makes a mis- 
take and strikes you. But would you 
then take a stick and chastise your hand, 
because it lacked the understanding, and 
so increase your pain? It is the same 
if your neighbor, who is one soul with 
you, wrongs you for lack of understand- 
ing. If you punish him, you only hurt 
yourself.” The disciple went on asking: 
‘But if I see a man who is wicked be- 
fore God, how can I love him?’ ‘Don’t 
you know’ said Rabbi Shmelke, ‘that 
the original soul came out of the es- 
sence of God and that every human soul 


is a part of God? And will you not have 
mercy on Him when you see that one 
of His holy sparks has been lost in a 
maze’ "14 

Everything that seems evil and wicked 
to us in the behavior of men is but 
mistake and error, for all men are in 
reality only one man. How then would 
they wrong one another, unless by mis- 
take? For as all men are really one, 
so are all men, emanating from God, 
one with God in their innermost nature. 
Therefore all wickedness, all evil on 
earth is nothing but being “lost in a 
maze,” nothing but the entanglement of 
God's holy sparks on their way down 
to earth. 

“All things all over the world are full 
of holy the Baal Shem 
teaches us. Even in the sins which men 
may commit there are sparks of the 
glory of God. “The Divine Presence 
comprises all worlds, all creatures, good 
and evil. It is true unity. How then can 
it contain good and evil, which are 


sparks,” so 


self-contradictory? Actually there is no 
contradiction, for evil is the throne of 
good,” 

We perceive egoism, hatred and un- 
faithfulness as evil. But these and all 
other evil deeds of men are in their 
innermost nature but expressions of 
natural impulses, natural 
desires and passions. All these impulses, 
all these desires and passions, are in 
themselves good and holy and in ac- 
cordance with the will of God. And 


thoroughly 


14 Martin Buber: Tales of the Hasidim. The 
Early Masters. New York 1947, p. 190. 

15 Israel Ben Eliezer: Des Baalschem Tow 
Unterweisung im Umgang mit Gott. Aus den 
Bruchstuecken, gefuegt von Martin Buber. Ber- 
lin, p. 34. 

16 Martin Buber: Ten Rungs. Hasidic Say- 
ings. New York 1947, pp. 90-91. 
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only the fact that they are led astray, 
that they become entangled on their 
way to realization, makes their expres- 
sions evil and wrong. 

We are unable to understand good 
and evil, so writes Martin Buber, as long 
as “good and evil are conceived, as 
they usually are, as two diametrically 
opposite forces. Their meaning 
is not revealed to us until we recognize 
them as forces of different nature, the 
“evil urge” as passion, that is the power 
peculiar to man, without which he can 
neither beget nor bring forth, but which, 
lett to itself, remains without direction 
and leads astray, and the ‘good urge’ 
as pure direction, in other words, as 
an unconditional direction, that toward 
God,""!? 

It is in this light that we are taught 
in Ansky’s legend of the “Dybbuk”: 
“There is no need to wage war on sin. 
All that is necessary is to burn it away, 
as the goldsmith refines gold in his pow- 
erful flame, as the farmer winnows the 
grain from the chaff. So must sin be re- 
fined of its uncleanness, until only holi- 
ness remains.'* It is not our task to 
hate, to prosecute, to punish evil, but 
rather to recognize the sparks of holi- 
ness present even in evil and sin, and 
to free this holiness from its entangle- 
ment. 

Rabbi Moshe Leib of Sasov once re- 
marked: “There is no quality in man 
that was created to no purpose. Even 
base and corrupt qualities can be up- 
lifted through deeds of charity. For if 
someone comes to you and asks your 


17 Martin Buber: Bilder von Gut und Boese. 
Koeln 1952, p. 52. Martin Buber: To Hallow 
This Life. An Anthology. Ed. by Jacob Trapp. 
New York 1958, pp. 62-63. 

18S. Ansky: The Dybbuk. Translated by 
Henry G. Alsberg and Winifred Katzin. 1926. 
Act One. 


help, you shall not turn him away with 
pious words, saying: ‘Have faith and 
take your troubles to God!’ You shall 
act as though there were no God, as 
though there were only one person in 
all the world who could help this man 
—only yourselt.’’* 

We have to consider and to accept 
all life on earth as holy, since it is jus- 
tified through God by its existence. And 
it is rightly justified through God as it 
were, since all life in reality is holy, and 
filled with the presence of God. Spinoza, 
the great contemporary of the Baal Shem 
tells us: “All that is, is in God, and 
nothing can be without God.”*° The 
Hasidim share his conviction to the 
fullest. 

However, one important question re- 
mains. Even if we admit that there is 
no real evil in the world, that all that 
is, is in God, that even sin and evil are 
but entangled holiness, we still may feel 
compelled to ask: Why does God permit 
this entanglement of holiness? What is 
the justification for entanglement, errors, 
and mistakes which produce evil and 
sin, wickedness and wrongdoing? 

If there were no possibility of entan- 
glement, if there were no possibility of 
going off in a wrong direction, man 
would be deprived of the freedom to 
decide for himself in favor of the good. 
His ethical life would lack one of its 
major and best elements. 

The fact that this freedom is not a 
freedom of choice between good and 
evil as two opposites does not really di- 
minish its worth and dignity. The fact 
that this freedom is but the freedom of 
choice between going in the right di- 


19 Chajim Bloch: Die Gemeinde der Chassi- 
dim. Wien. Martin Buber: Ten Rungs, Hasidic 
Sayings. New York 1947, p. 85. 

20 Baruch Spinoza: Ethica. 1, 15. 
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rection or losing oneself in an entangle- 
ment of holy impulses gives us the pos- 
sibility of saying “‘yes” to all life and 
to love all life, as desired by God. Even 
though life be lost in entanglement, 
produce wickedness and evil deeds, it 
nevertheless is always holy and full of 
the divine sparks in its innermost being. 
Love can embrace all creatures, since 
all creatures belong to God’s world not 
only in an outer sense, but also in a 
deep inner sense as being full of the 
sparks of divine holiness. 

The will to the Good, we have seen, 
is the will of love for God and the will 
of love for all creatures. To love all 
creatures means but to love God in His 
creation. And to love God means but to 
enjoy His creation and to embrace, in 
love, all His creatures. The way to the 
love of God, Rabbi Abraham of Stretyn 
tells us, is “love of men.’’*! 

But, of course, to love God means 
more than to love all His creatures. It 
means more than the love for men and 
animals. It also means accepting all, all 
events which God decrees. 

Rabbi Mikhal of Lehkovitz who con- 
stantly suffered great pain in one of his 
legs, used to say: “If I would not have 
my sufferings, God alone knows what 
kind of a man I would have become.’’22 
To accept all of life, and hence all suf- 
fering, all pain, all sorrow as coming 
from God, to love our fate and the fate 
of the world, it is this that we are asked 
to do. To love God also means to love 
life and all that it brings, not only all 
of its afflictions and sorrows, but also 
all its beauties, joys, and blessings! We 
remember the story of Hayyim, the 
watercarrier, and his Seder. To enjoy 

21 Martin Buber: Die Erzaehlungen der Chas- 
sidim. Zuerich 1949, pp. 617-618. 


22 Martin Buber: Hundert Chassidische Ge- 
schichten. Berlin 1935, p. 70. 
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God's gifts and to lift up the cup of joy 
toward God is also part of man’s love 
for God. And this, too, is one of the 
basic imperatives of the ethics of Hasi- 
dism. 

Rabbi Moshe of Kobryn, we are told, 
once remarked: “In this day and age 
the greatest devotion, greater than learn- 
ing and praying, consists in accepting 
the world exactly as it happens to be.’’28 

To accept the world as it happens to 
be, with its sorrows and with its joys, 
with its Good and with its Evil, to ac- 
cept the world with all its creatures, 
makes for the basic nature of all Good 
on earth. Romain Rolland once said: 
“There is but one real heroism in the 
world: to see the world as it is, and to 
love it.”** The ethics of Hasidism is at 
its core, nothing but an urgent call to 
this very heroism. It is indeed heroism 
that is asked of us. For it is not easy to 
love the world as it happens to be. But 
on the basis of this heroism is founded 
the greatest enjoyment of life which man 
can attain: the happiness of a complete 
reconciliation with the world into which 
he is born. Perhaps we can best under- 
stand the innermost meaning of Hasidic 
ethics by regarding it as the preaching 
of a lasting day of reconciliation, dif- 
ferent from the day of reconciliation 
brought about by the Day of Atone- 
ment, but therefore its true complement! 
The Day of Atonement calls on us to 
meditate upon our shortcomings and 
transgressions, in order that men may 
find pardon and forgiveness before God. 
“Pardoned be the whole congregation of 
Israel and the stranger who is in their 
midst!” So begins the celebration of the 


23 Martin Buber: Tales of the Hasidim. The 
Early Masters. New York 1948, p. 166. 

24 Romain Rolland—Karl Heckel: Nietzsche. 
Leipzig. 
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Holy Day. And with the plea for God's 
pardon, the liturgy at once combines the 
promise of its fullfillment: “And the 
Lord said, ‘I have pardoned according 
to thy desire.’” 

The ethics of Hasidism also desires 
forgiveness and reconciliation. However, 
it desires too, another reconciliation; 
not alone the reconciliation we seek 
from God for our transgressions, but the 
reconciliation that God asks of us. 

“Will you not have mercy on God 
when you see that one of His holy sparks 
has been lost in a maze?,” so Rabbi 
Shmelke asked his disciples. This is the 
great question which Hasidim raises for 
us. It is im fact more than merely a 
question. It is an urgent desire and a 


fervent request: a request of God, a re- 
quest of the world directed to man. The 
shortcomings of this world are before 
us: meanness and wickedness, transgres- 
sion and sin, sorrow and grief, misfor- 
tune and affliction, the entangled sparks 
of God’s holiness which ask us for for- 
giveness and reconciliation. 

It is not a little thing that we are 
asked to do. Indeed, it is the highest 
and most beautiful goal man is capable 
of accomplishing: to comply with the 
latent plea of the world; to accept God’s 
world as it is, and to call out to its short- 
comings, just as we want God to call 
out to us: “I have pardoned according to 
thy desire.” 


HASIDISM AND NEO-HASIDISM 


ZALMAN 5S. SCHACHTER 


his year marks not alone the 200th 

Yahrzeit of the Baal Shem Tov but 
the 150th Yahrzeit of Rabbi Nahman 
of Bratzlav, his great-grandson. In three 
years, we shall observe the 150th Yahr- 
zeit of many of the Hasidic masters of 
the Napoleonic era. (According to Bu- 
ber, in For the Sake of Heaven, all of 
the principals died in the same year.) 
This is, then, a good time to evaluate 
the Hasidic movement and its survival 
to our day, despite the many premature 
obituaries which have been published 
during the past fifty years, announcing 
its decadence and demise. 

Hasidism, once defined as a pietist re- 
form or a revolt of the unlettered, today 
is usually dubbed as_ ultra-Orthodox. 
Like many of the resurgent orthodoxies 
of our time, it has acquired a hyphen- 
ated, neo-prefixed school. Heschel and 
Buber have often been defined as neo- 
Hasidic thinkers. Buber has been re- 
sponsible in a large measure for pres- 
ent knowledge about Hasidism. His 
translations, his retelling of Hasidic 
tales, and his studies in comparative 
mysticism have added to Western man’s 
familiarity with Hasidism. 

Buber’s development led him from his 
earlier “Ecstatic” and ‘“Unitive” period 
to his later “I-Thou” period. At about 
the same time, Rabbi Shalom Dov Baer 
Schneerson wrote Kunteres Hatefillah, a 
treatise on prayer dealing with unitive 
contemplation. It was an éra when many 


a Hasid and Yeshivah student in Luba- 
vitch experienced the beholding of the 
living God. However, Buber did not 
know this, as he had never permitted 
himself to be immersed in the type of 
agape community which he later cel- 
ebrated. 

For reasons that seemed imperative 
to him, illustrated in his introductory 
essay to Pointing the Way, Buber 
changed his views to a dialogical ap- 
proach. The unitive experience is not 
given to many men. We live in a world 
in which the monistic way is unreal 
and in which the dualistic way is the 
real dimension of living. But the dual- 
istic way, too, does not lend itself to a 
fulfilled life. Thus, the step from the 
dualistic to the dialogical way was nec- 
essary for Buber. When Nietzsche said 
that “God is dead,” he was of course 
referring to the “It” to which he had re- 
duced Him, since for Nietzsche the liv- 
ing God had ceased to live among men. 
The Infinite It of God is meaningless 
for all those who cannot attain to Unto 
Mystica. Buber’s insight into the God 
who can be met and “Thou-ed” (ad- 
dressed in the second person) is very 
helpful, especially when we realize how 
seldom one finds oneself in the relation- 
ship which is occasioned by the primary 
word (1-Thou). Suddenly God is no 
longer dead: He is in hiding; He is 
eclipsed. He “comes where He is let in.” 
To Buber, this saying of the Kotzker 
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Rabbi means that He comes where man 
is ready to engage, or to be engaged, in 
dialogue. 

But for Buber, there is no conversa- 
tion in this dialogue. There is only a 
confrontation. God does not say “do 
this’ or “do that,” “become this” or 
“become that.” The dialogue is word- 
less. Perhaps Buber is afraid that the 
“word” would become “‘flesh,” leaving 
only a non-dialogical Halakhah. This 
seems to be the point in his correspond- 
ence with Rosenzweig. “God is not a 
law-giver, and therefore the law has no 
universal validity for me.’’ However, the 
problems encountered in the Unitive 
decidedly remain in the Dialogical realm 
though man very seldom lives in the 
dialogical universe. The objective, “ztty” 
universe awaits him. Buber gives, not 
bread, but stones to the man who lives 
in the “itty” world. True, the model of 
meeting other men is always in Buber’s 
mind. He can confront the other man 
by yielding to that one’s “it” the inher- 
ence of an unconditioned “thou.” But 
man can do only one thing at a time. 
When facing the “it” of another, he can 
yield him a “thou.” When facing the 
“It” of God, he cannot yield Him a 
“Thou.” Man becomes so absorbed in 
the process of conceptualizing God's 
“It” that he cannot meet “It” as 
“Thou.” Yet, is not God notorious for 
not providing man with an “It”? “Take 
heed, for ye saw no image.” 

The scholastics had it better. Man is 
actual and potential. The actual in man 
is yielded to him; the potential in man 
is confronted as an “‘it.”” But God, being 
pure actuality, is granted aseity of 
being. Thus, He is not eclipsed but can 
be met. Man, in this case, does not have 
to project and meet at the same time. 
And so, “das Zwischenmenschliche,” de- 


spite its attraction, cannot really serve 
as the only good model for the relation- 
ship between man and God. Buber’s re- 
duction of one Hasidic idea into a min- 
iature system is not Hasidism. The latter 
is organic, having been created by the 
striving of more than one, It is rich with 
many coordinates. There is, for example, 
the saying of the Kotzker Rabbi: “If 
I am I because I am I, and you are you 
because you are you, then I am I, and 
you are you. But if 1 am I because you 
are you, and you are you because I am I, 
then I am not I, and you are not you.” 
And this is only one of the infinite co- 
ordinates of God. Buber felt that he had 
to reject the “gnostic” coordinates, as 
he argues against Jung, but in Hasid- 
ism there is room for the Immanent 
(memalleh kol almin) as well as the 
Transcendent (sovev kol almin) in the 
shadow of the Infinite (Ein Sof). 
Heschel corrected this in some meas- 
ure. He added the coordinates of time- 
space. God becomes Time in the twenty- 
six hours of the Sabbath. (The Sabbath 
begins earlier and ends later than the 
ordinary day.) God is incarnated in the 
twenty-six hours of the Sabbath of Sab- 
baths, Yom Kippur. Then is He avail- 
able. Whoever enters the “palace of 
Time” from the world of space is in 
God. The time of prayer each day is a 
miniature Sabbath, where the father and 
the child can meet in the intimacy of 
the private domain, Admittedly, Heschel 
goes beyond Buber. Heschel employs 
many Hebrew terms and allows concep- 
tually Jewish associations to be formed. 


Furthermore, Heschel adds an everyday 
coordinate, in terms of a “He-me’’ rela- 
tionship. He is the center of the uni- 
verse, yet to every man it is his own J. 
However—and this is the great contribu- 
tion of Heschel—in the moment of “‘radi- 
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cal amazement,” J discover that J am 
only a me. Thus do IJ become aware that 
He, the Ground of all and the Center 
of all, deigns to see me. This is so be- 
cause I have availed myself of the op- 
portunity of “making myself visible to 
Him.” By intending to be seen, by pray- 
ing, I make myself visible to God. This 
begets the emotional response of re- 
spect (yir’ah). It is a looking-back and 
an awareness that I am being seen: 
retrospect. From this moment on, I 
find myself in a situation. This mode of 
thinking is altogether different. Man is 
obligated when he is in the situational 
predicament of being seen. This is not 
true for the mere conceptual assent to 
the idea of being seen. 

In Heschel’s thinking there is room 
for coordinates like “faith,” “prayer” 
(liturgical and spontaneous), “‘revela- 
tion’”” and “Halakhah,” I am “respon- 
sible for’ and “answerable He sees 
me and I am amazed. He, the only real 
Center and pronominal Subject, reveals 
and decrees, and I, (rather me, the mere 
object,) cannot help but reply na’aseh 
v’nishma, (I shall do and I shall obey) 
and begin to act. “My problem is not 
whether my soul has attained salvation. 
My problem is what is the next mitzvah 
that He wants me to do.” Having been 
seen, my me is hooked, committed. Yet, 
where can my me commune with Him? 
I can meet him whenever He becomes a 
Thou in time, and my me becomes an /. 
Then He can tell me what He demands 
of me. This is revelation. I can make 
my splintered self visible to Him and He 
can mend and fulfill it. This is prayer. 
Prayer and revelation go hand in hand, 
depending on whether at this moment 
I am praying out (praying myself out 
to Him) in petition, or praying Him in 
to me, in the revelation of liturgy or 


the revelation of Torah. Heschel is not 
afraid that the word will become flesh. 
He wants it to become incarnate, not 
in space, but in time. 

Of course, compared to the tradition 
which begat him Heschel, too, is self- 
limiting. He has incorporated only such 
traditional coordinates as he _ needs. 
There are still difficulties in store for 
those who want to proceed from his 
system and become what the God to 
Whom they have made themselves visi- 
ble wants them to be. Heschel may have 
recovered for us “the question to which 
the Torah is the answer.’ Nevertheless, 
now that we know that “the Torah is 
God’s anthropology, not our theology,” 
now that we know what He would have 
us become, we still need competent di- 
rection and guidance. In short, we need 
a Rebbe. 

We cannot become Hasidim from 
Buber and Heschel. As wife implies hus- 
band and as child implies father, so the 
term “‘Hasid” implies a living and con- 
tinuous relationship with a Rebbe. In 
Hasidic parlance, one is a rebben’s a 
hassid, as one might be in Yiddish a 
tatten’s a kind. And one cannot claim 
exemption from this relationship by 
pointing to the example of the Bratz- 
laver Hasidim, despite the fact that their 
Rebbe, Rabbi entered the 
Super-Substantial 150 years ago. He is 
still their Rebbe, and to him it matters 
little whether he is on this plane or not. 
Bratzlaver Hasidim are certain that he 
presides over their prayer, seated in his 
chair, the very same one in which he 
sat while in the flesh. Yet there are those 
who claim to be Hasidim, though they 
have no Rebbe. To paraphrase Theodor 
Gaster, if a Hellenist is not a Greek 
and a Judaist is not a Jew, then a Has- 
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idist is not a Hasid, and a neo-Hasid 
is only a Hasidist. 

The real world of the Hasid has many 
other coordinates, all of which define his 
Hasiding and his Rebbe’s rebbeing. The 
cosmology and psychology of the Hasid’s 
world are larger than those of either 
Buber or Heschel. Its morals and ethics 
embrace the unconscious, (as Dr. Hur- 
witz of Zurich has shown). 

God is both Person and Non-Person 
for the Hasid. God becomes Person by 
emanating the world of Atzilut, in which 
He assumes intellect and emotions in 
order to become known to man. God is 
Absolute and unrelating Infinite (Ein 
Sof) before the contraction (Tzimtzum) 
of His Light. Before is not a temporal 
but a present-eternal state. God's Light 
is and is not identical with the Ein Sof, 
just as the sunlight is and is not identi- 
cal with the sun. In the lower worlds, 
in “creation,” God's Presence is the 
Shekhinah. Here on earth, the Shekhi- 
nah, the Divine Spouse, Who is our 
Divine Mother, is in Exile, just as in the 
world of Atzilut our Divine Father is 
in Exile. The Shekinah is held prisoner 
in innumerable little sparks, awaiting re- 
demption at our hand. Whenever a 
minyan is convened where she is, “She 
radiates so powerfully that an angel, 
even from the highest of angelic hier- 
archies, would be annihilated.” 

This is the world where the deistic 
truth is learned: “There is none com- 
parable to Thee, O Lord our God, in 
this world.” In the spiritual universes 
of Creation, Formation and Function, 
the theistic truth is made manifest: 
“There is none beside Thee, O our King, 
in the life of the world to come.” The 
truth of pantheism waits for the days of 
the Messiah to be demonstrated: ‘‘Noth- 
ing but Thee exists, O our Redeemer, 


in the days of the Messiah.” Then the 
level of Atzilut, in which God, as Person, 
is each man’s attainment, will be made 
manifest, fulfilling Him as the water cov- 
ers the sea. The final parousia of the 
Impersonal Infinite is to be demonstrated 
at the resurrection of the dead: “There 
is none like Thee, O our Savior, at the 
resurrection of the dead.” 

All of these are equally true for the 
Hasid, depending on the level of attain- 
ment. The Hasid sees himself reincar- 
nated again and again. If he is to prog- 
ress, he needs the help and the guidance 
of a Rebbe. The Rebbe knows the pur- 
pose of the Hasid’s present incarnation, 
as well as the levels and rungs, the ad- 
vances and setbacks experienced in pre- 
vious ones. 

For the Hasid, there is no point in 
arguing whether the way of Torah is 
greater than the way of service (avodah). 
or the way of deeds of loving kindness 
(gemillut hasadim). This depends en- 
tirely upon the root of the Hasid’s soul. 
We say “Our God and God of our fa- 
thers” because we, in our lives, must 
make living contact with the God Whom 
our fathers served, that He be both the 
God of tradition and the God of per- 
sonal experience to us. Then we say 
“God of Abraham,” because He is the 
God of those who are rooted to the right, 
those who serve Him with deeds of lov- 
ing kindness. We say “God of Isaac” 
because he is also the God of those who 
serve Him through prayer and sacrifice, 
rooted to the left, in service (avodah). 
We say “God of Jacob” because He is 
also the God of those who serve Him 
with Torah, being rooted in the middle. 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were the only 
pure archetypes. Therefore, one cannot 
divorce himself from any of these ways 


of serving. Only a Rebbe can establish 
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the exact balance of Torah, service and 
deeds of loving kindness for his Hasid. 

Thus does Hasidism meet the problem 
of the usual incompatibility of religious 
intensity and tolerance. Without this ap- 
proach, the intense adherence to one way 
would be heresy to the others. Hasid- 
ism teaches that there is integration 
(hitkallut) in the present order of the 
world (tikkun). The former order of 
chaos (tohu) carried the seeds of its own 
destruction, causing the “shattering of 
the vessels’ when various objects col- 
lided with one another in their one- 
sidedness. 

Out of the junk pile of chaos God fash- 
ioned man’s animal soul. It can be of the 
“sheep,” “ass,” or “goat’’ variety. The 
Hasid cannot choose his own way un- 
less he knows the root of that other part 
of his being. Only a Rebbe can prescribe 
his way for him. No book can be written 
about such things. Rabbi Levi Yitzhak 
said long ago that the Rebbe of the gen- 
eration is the “Tractate of the Love 
and Awe of God.” 

Neither Buber nor Heschel can re- 
place the Rebbe. They can lead a pro- 
spective Hasid to one or another Rebbe, 
preaching one or another way. But with- 
out a Rebbe, the becoming of the Hasid 
is frustrated. The “world” has no know- 
how; it cannot show the Hasid the way. 
When Hasidism first appeared, it found 
a Jew fettered by discipline, unable to 
become one with his inner destiny. The 
Baal Shem and his disciples began to 
free the devout, in accord with the re- 
alities of their divine soul, animal soul 
and conscious soul. Under their direc- 
tion, an over-disciplined Hasid bloomed 
into spontaneity. But it is nonsense to 
say that Hasidism cast all control aside. 
One need only glance at the middle 
chapters of Rabbi Shneur Zalman’s 


Rabbi Elimelech’s Tsettel 
Katan to see that Hasidism taught the 
undisciplined how to gain control of 
themselves. The Maggid of Mezritch first 
taught his disciples “to discipline the 
horses so that they will know that they 
are horses” and then “to discipline the 


Tanya or 


horses so that they will no longer be 
horses.” 

Techniques of prayer must be learned. 
Hasidism realized that it was not enough 
to say what one ought to do; it had to 
show how to do it. Prayer, during the 
weekday, is a laboratory for the refine- 
the rational 
soul. On the Sabbath, it is the laboratory 


ment of the animal and 


for a soul’s absorption in God. The ul- 
timate, for the Hasid, is not “Heaven” 
or the “world to come.” The ultimate 
is to be absorbed in the Being of God. 
Under the Rebbe’s guidance, the Hasid 
practices that he might become a virtu- 
oso in his own field. In prayer, he not 
only prays to God, but he makes Him 
whole, for the sake of bringing about 
the union of the Holy One, blessed be 
He, and the Shekhinah. Thus, as Rabbi 
Pinhas of Koretz said, “God is prayer.” 

Hasidism is not an ultra-orthodoxy, 
but it cannot give up the need for Ha- 
lakhah, since Halakhah serves the most 
vital function of disciplining man’s will. 
In the mystical literature of the East, 
the solution to the problem of ridding 
oneself of the limiting self-will which 
keeps God out is sought in the realiza- 
tion that “He alone exists and naught 
else has real existence.” When man iden- 
tifies with the great Self of the Infinite, 
he too is That. Hasidism holds that some 
can achieve it this way. However, this 
way is barred to most of us. The West 
believes that it comes through the Cross, 
through mortification and consequent 


apatheia, for when there is no feeling 
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of self, there is no will. Or, another way, 
counselled by St. Augustine: “Love God 
and do what you like.’”’ Hasidism says 
that this, too, is not given to many. Not 
everyone has mortified his desires by 
fasting and not everyone is able to love 
God like a perfect Zaddik. Most of us 
are somewhere between righteousness 
and wickedness. Therefore, Moses im- 
plored God to give Himself to man in 
His Will, construed in the leather of the 
Tefillin and the wool of the Tzitzit. God 
acceded and clothed Himself in mitzvot, 
which have now become the “limbs of 
the King.” He who shifts to a mitzvah- 
centered life has no will of his own. 
Thus is the problem solved for him, 
who is neither righteous nor wicked. Yet 
he must constantly attune himself, to 
be capable of fulfilling the Will and of 
understanding the Mind. The Hasid 
sees God's Will and Wisdom in Torah. 


First he surrenders his will to the Rebbe. 
He gives the Rebbe the “power of at- 
torney” over his self, vowing obedience 
to him. The Rebbe soon transfers this 
obedience to God, 

Perhaps Buber and Heschel can bring 
the Jew to the verge of accepting the 
yoke of God’s kingdom. But they cannot 
make him capable of accepting the yoke 
of mitzvot and of continuing to function 
and develop. For spiritual direction, the 
Hasid must seek out his Rebbe. And 
each of the Rebbes has received a 
“double portion” from his predecessor, 
as Elisha did from Elijah. In the 200 
years since the assumption of the Baal 
Shem, they are said to have acquired 


considerable experience in this area. De- 
spite Buber, there is anything but deca- 
dence to be observed in active Hasidic 
communities today. 
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HASIDISM AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 


E. STEINDLETZ 


A’ first glance it seems strange to join 
these two terms, Hasidism and 
psychoanalysis. In a sense, it is the union 
of two opposites—Hasidism, every aspect 
of which is religious—its inner drives 
as well as its outer forms, all are re- 
ligious manifestations, and psychoanal- 
ysis, whose totally secular purpose ac- 
cording to all its schools, (save, perhaps, 
that of Jung) is clearly and most defi- 
nitely non-religious, if not anti-religious. 
However, it is not only the conflict of 
purposes which creates the impression 
of dissonance, for no less striking is the 
difference in essence and direction. Has- 
idism is not, in any sense, a system of 
analysis of the psyche, nor is it an exact 
and defined discipline in the Western 
European sense. Its freshness and uni- 
queness are not to be viewed as elements 
in an ordered discipline, but rather as 
products of the exuberance and improvi- 
sation of the soul, itself, in its struggle 
with the problems presented to it by 
life. Psychoanalysis, despite elements of 
the purely hypothetical and the over- 
emphasis of the uninhibited imagina- 
tion, must be considered a scientific dis- 
cipline. It is to be so considered since, 
at its very best, it strives to be scientific 
by formulating its postulates about 
many subjects clearly and comprehen- 
sively. An image of man, or at least 
an artificial construction which should 
approximate it, must be _ reached 


through psychoanalytic research. Hasid- 
ism, with its contempt for forms and 
formalities which lack content, never 
attempted to summarize its approach to 
the human soul by any definition or ex- 
tensive analysis which would present, so 
to speak, man in his totality. Hasidism 
offers only random striking remarks 
on the theme, but these often penetrate 
to the depths of specific problems with 
all the vigor and insight of revelation; 
and yet, these are struck off only en 
passant, and never aim to derive pat- 
terns or rules from these specifics nor 
to draw them to any conclusion. Even 
the Tanya, the best organized of all the 
Hasidic books which treat matters of 
the psyche, which might seemingly give 
the impression of a truly systematized 
work is found to be, after careful con- 
sideration and study, nothing more than 
a collection (edited in an amazingly 
well-ordered pattern) of minor, random 
inquiries into specific personal problems 
(as is, indeed, noted in the introduc- 
tion). 

This essential disparity renders ludi- 
crous any attempted comparison of Has- 
idism and psychoanalysis—in short, at 
first glance there seems to be no point 
of contact between the two by which 
to compare or contrast them. To com- 
pare these two subjects would be similar 
to comparing darkness and sweetness, 
namely, the comparison of two totally 
dissimilar elements. 

If, indeed, there is to be a correla- 
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tion between these two systems, it can 
not come by the usual comparison and 
contrast of two equal components. The 
only possible correlation is that com- 
parison which renders one element cen- 
tral and the other peripheral to it, the 
peripheral being auxiliary to the center. 
This relationship would disclose many 
complementary and instructive features 
inherent in both disciplines. 

Obviously, it is possible to set up the 
pattern of correlation between Hasid- 
ism and psychoanalysis in one of two 
divergent ways. One may treat psych- 
analysis as the focal point and thereby 
render Hasidism a source from which 
to gain illuminating insights and fur- 
ther psychoanalytical observations. This 
would lead to an analytic study (Freud- 
ian or otherwise) of Hasidism. It is, how- 
ever, also possible to arrange the cor- 
relation in an opposite manner, L.., 
making Hasidism the center and have 
it draw its points of reference, expla- 
nations and _ systematic clarifications 
from specific problems in psychoanalysis. 


II 


The discovery of the unconscious is, 
undoubtedly, the basic element in all 
schools of psychoanalysis. The assump- 
tion that there exists in the psyche 
of man certain factors which operate 
without his being consciously aware of 
them and which, nevertheless, influence 
his conscious life, is fundamental to all 
analysis of man’s psyche which under- 
takes to reach to the roots of problems, 
and not merely to their outward mani- 
festation. 

Freud understood that even before 
his days there existed at least a basic 
awareness (though blurred and “uncon- 
scious”) of the existence of the uncon- 
scious. Certain oft-repeated expressions 


in the literature testify to the fact that 
in Hasidism there existed an awareness 
of this aspect of the soul. These ex- 
pressions of the unconscious are noted 
in the characteristic manner of the Has- 
idic approach to the human _ psyche— 
profundity, lucidity of thought, and an 
overpowering reluctance to draw conclu- 
sions from random statements, or gen- 
eralize them into a systematic pattern. 
One example must suffice: There is a 
long-standing awareness of the exegetical 
difficulties which surround the verses de- 
scribing the announcement of the birth 
of a son to Abraham and Sarah (Gen- 
esis 18: 12-16): “And Sarah laughed 
within herself’ and immediately follow- 
ing “Then Sarah denied saying: ‘I 
laughed not.’”’ The author of the Has- 
idic book titled Sfath Emeth comments: 
“Sarah laughed inwardly—in her soul, 
she herself being unaware (unconscious) 
of her laughter and, therefore, when the 
Lord admonished her she denies it, since 
she was totally unconscious 
laughter.” 

The awareness of the unconscious is 
not limited in Hasidism (nor in Juda- 
ism in general) to a few chance or ran- 
dom remarks. However, the context in 
which these comments about the uncon- 
scious are made, would not by them- 
selves be very instructive; were it not 
that psychoanalysis had defined and 
elucidated these terms, we might never 
have been able to ascertain them from 
our sources alone. The importance of this 
type of comparison for Hasidism lies in 
our confronting it with a scientific dis- 
cipline with established terminology, by 
which it explains and defines the gen- 
eral concepts which have yet remained 
undiagnosed. 

Jewish 


of her 


law differentiates between 


these different levels of responsibility as 
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regards transgression: A conscious sin, 
an act committed with full consciousness 
and sane mind; an inadvertent act and 
sin performed despite one’s will (either 
being forced by another party or lacking 
means of opposition). 

Generally speaking, the law permits 
man (courts) to punish the offender only 
in acts committed with full awareness 
and excludes from any type of punish- 
ment, any act committed under duress 
(accident). Inadvertent acts form an in- 
termediate category; though man, gen- 
erally, is never punished by human 
courts for a transgression committed un- 
wittingly, nevertheless, he must offer a 
sacrifice to repent for his sin and thus 
the claim of inadvertence, according to 
Jewish law, does not automatically en- 
title one to forgiveness. However, this 
approach is fully explained after clari- 
fying the terms with the aid of psycho- 
analysis. 

Though man may have committed an 
inadvertent sin without his full aware- 
ness he is, nevertheless, in a measure 
responsible. That is to say, that portion 
of man’s psyche which operates in cases 
of forgetfulness and inadvertence, (what 
psychoanalysis terms the unconscious), is 
not an entity separate from man, but 
is rather an integral part of him. 
Though it is not possible to bring man 
to court for deeds of which he himself 
is unaware, he must, nevertheless, con- 
fess them before the Lord—for this in- 
advertent act discloses a segment of his 
will. (Similarly the Midrash on this 
subject: A man who transgressed in- 
advertently must be concerned, not with 
that one transgression, but with the 
many which will follow in its wake. 
That is, the one transgression, though 
inadvertently committed, is one demon- 
stration of the general inclination of 
that man). 


In Hasidic literature there is manifest 
a full description of the image of man 
which in many aspects parallels that 
of Freud, ie., man’s unending inner 
tension between the conscious and the 
unconscious. The Tanya places man 
within a complicated pattern of multi- 
ple personalities, and makes a clear de- 
marcation between the “I” (ego) of man 
and his conscience. According to the 
Tanya, the essence of life is the struggle 
between the “I’’, which is fundamentally 
unconscious, and the normal conscious 
self. However, in the opinion of the 
Tanya, the unconscious is not one- 
dimensional as it is with Freud and 
Adler, but is complex and involved— 
for man’s unconscious self is composed 
elements, as well 
Man 
is actually the composite of these two 
aspects of the psyche (or as the Tanya 
expresses it—these two souls) and the 
conscious element is nothing more than 
the battleground on which the infinite 
conflicts of man are revealed. 

The consciousness of man is “a small 
fortress” beleaguered by the ‘“subcon- 
scious” and “the superego”, both of 
which are desirous of conquering and 
subduing it. The literature of Hasidism 
brilliantly formulates the fact that the 
external phenomenon of 


of base-animalistic 
as sublime and divine aspects. 


conscious 
man’s lice is not at all to be identified 
with his true being. The new psychologi- 
cal image described in the Tanya, that 
of the “average man” reckons not alone 
with his consciousness, which may be 
absolutely good in thought and action, 
but with his real image. His essential 


ego” consists of those aspects of his 
psyche which do not act overtly on his 


consciousness. (Clearly, this unconscious 
element is not totally hidden from the 
“average man” himself). Only in “the 
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imperfect saint” is there to be found a 
part of the soul which is absolutely un- 
conscious, for his consciousness and the 
more profound areas of his psyche are 
all directed towards the good. Neverthe- 
less, there yet remains a concealed part 
of the psyche affixed to the sensual. 

In order to prove that a person, who 
has not attained total perfection is not 
totally free of evil, the author of Tanya 
adduces several proofs, dreams forming 
one source of his proof. 

That dreams, at least some of them, 
are an expression of man’s desires, was 
understood by the ancients, who recog- 
nized not only that man sees (in his 
dreams) his own general reflections, but 
also that he specifically sees those 
thoughts which are most deeply em- 
bedded within him. One formulation of 
this is to be found in the Bible: “And 
it shall be as when a hungry man dream- 
eth, and, behold, he eateth, But he 
awaketh, and his soul is empty; Or as 
when a thirsty man dreameth, and be- 
hold, he drinketh, But he awaketh, and 
behold, he is faint, and his soul hath 
appetite.””* 

In Hasidism these factors are more 
closely analyzed. As we mentioned 
above, use is made of the phenomena 
of dreams as proof for the existence of 
suppressed desires in man. For example: 
“Even while asleep man should be 
aware before Whom he sleeps . . . this 
is an even greater feat (than he who 
only recognizes Him while awake). And 
as I learned about the verse “and as 
Jacob dreamed’’—the superiority of man 
can be detected in his dreams, while he 
slumbers and is inert, he reflects only 
on ‘God who stands over him.” Indeed, 
few saints can boast of this.’”? 


1 Isaiah 29:18. 
2 Zidkat Hazaddik, Ch. 3. 
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According to Freudian theory, the un- 
conscious is identical with the sub-con- 
scious, that is, the unconscious aspect 
of the soul is seed-bed for everything 
base and evil in man (if we may use 
popular terminology). Hasidism, which 
also posits an unconscious element in 
man, sees it as composed of an addition- 
al element—the supreme element (or as 
we may call it—the super-consciousness) 
made up of the sublime inner personal- 
ity of man, which exists, consciously or 
not, in every individual. Much of the 
optimism and drive observable in man, 
according to Tanya, is based on the 
awareness of the existence of a “‘collec- 
tive unconsciousness” of the Jewish peo- 
ple, which may elude a person during 
his entire lifetime but which, at mo- 
ments of crisis, is aroused and may 
overwhelm him evoking in him a total 
revolution in his character and conduct. 

Aside from this super-conscious ele- 
ment of the soul, Hasidism is fully cog- 
nizant of the sub-conscious in man, and 
it seeks above all to understand and to 
define the prime operative force in his 
soul. 

Hasidism is unique, especially in all 
matters pertaining to its psychology, in 
its obvious lack of design and formula- 
tion; and its imprecision here, as in 
other fields, is quite manifest. There- 
fore, it was inconceivable for Hasidism 
to develop a theory which would base 
all of man’s inner drives on one key 
motivation, and which would attempt to 
derive from it other psychological ten- 
dencies. Nevertheless, Hasidism does 
select a very small number of forces from 
which all the others derive; as a matter 
of fact, there are two prime drives—the 
sex drive and the expansion and domi- 
nance of the ego. 
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Rabbinic literature already classified 
the sex drive as a fundamental drive of 
prime import, when it states “there is 
no guardian in matters of sex’’—thereby 
considering no one above suspicion (re- 
gardless of status and character) in mat- 
ters of sex (there is, by the way, no other 
sin for which every individual is classi- 
fied as suspect). Moreover, in Rabbinic 
literature, ‘sin’ per se refers to sexual 
waywardness. This approach, so evident 
in Rabbinic literature, is further eluci- 
dated in the literature of Hasidism. Not 
only does it clarify the roots of this 
drive and the psychological phenomena 
accompanying it, but reserves a central 
place only to those urges derived from it. 
R. Nahman of Bratzlav and his fol- 
lowers speak of this drive as the “all em- 
bracing urge,” for in their opinion this 
drive includes all the others. There is 
much ado made about the prime posi- 
tion of this drive in the structure of hu- 
man drives. It is a drive which creates 
and is created by all others. “This is 
the drive which contains everything hu- 
man for it creates the human.” 

Though the comparison is only ap- 
proximate, Hasidism also points to 
“pleasure” as the prime force in all 
creation. The primary urge in every- 
thing in the world of the sensual and 
the rational, as well as the most supreme 
will is “pleasure,” the source of all, the 
unequivocal motive. However, “pleas- 
ure” in Hasidism, is not a specific psy- 
chological entity, but rather includes 
the fundamental quality of the entire 
universe since it actually makes up the 
deepest internal basic level in man’s 
psychological structure—in essence, the 
soul itself. 

Alongside the inner recesses of the 
unconscious (or 


partially conscious) 


which are present in every individual as 


the expression of self-awareness, Hasid- 
ism also points to the drive of domi- 
nance—the drive to power and rule, that 
drive which is often identical with pride 
and “individuality.” 

Hasidism demonstrates that the drive 
for power is similar to the urge for pleas- 
ure (which is, in fact, the root of the 
sex drive) since it, too, is an all-embrac- 
ing universal drive, operating on the 
highest levels of existence and reaching 
to the lowest. The drive for power is 
identical, according to Hasidism, with 
the essential expression of the inner will 
(or that of the world)— 
force which cannot be 
eradicated. This drive produces distor- 
tions and exaggerations of itself. These 
result from a perversion of inner ex- 
istence. Pride is this very basic aware- 
ness greatly exaggerated or is, perhaps, 
a more subtle expression of this feeling 
(which acts on man 
with greater intensity because it is con- 


of the soul 
an intrinsic 


of self-awareness 


cealed from him); an exaggerated feel- 
ing of personal existence, which leads 
to hate, envy and rivalry—all of which 
develop because the ego is unable to 
circumscribe itself and overreaches its 
essential limits thereby affecting others. 


IV 


Hasidism is not only a theoretical doc- 
trine, for in every field of its endeavor 
it prefers to ameliorate a condition, and 
therefore, when it deals with psychologi- 
cal problems, it does so not as a theo- 
retical speculation but out of desire to 
mend psychological deficiencies and 
further existing positive features of the 
psyche. 

A unique method was developed, in 
the past, to rid oneself of the evil in 
the soul—the method of suppressing to 
the utmost all negative drives by fighting 
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them with every possible means and 
hoping thereby to destroy every lust 
and vice. Physical self-castigation, such 
as fasts and flagellations, was not meant 
simply as self-punishment (for the pur- 
pose of penance or for other reasons) 
but as a way of suppressing the sen- 
sual and, thereby, remove every evil 
urge and desire. 

Hasidism emphasized, as one of its 
first principles, its strenuous opposition 
to both the theory and practice of as- 
ceticism. Hasidism denounced this ex- 
perience of self-renunciation and the 
“contempt” for the sensual which the 
earlier ascetics developed. Hasidism 
strove to exalt and not destroy all things 
including the material world. 

Hasidism asserted that the reason for 
asceticism’s failure to attain its goal, 
was that the entire attempt to suppress 
drives does not result in their cessation, 
but leads to their taking root in deeper 
levels of the soul. 

Hasidism followed a different course, 
the path of sublimation. Hasidism as- 
sumes (and this is a cardinal principle 
in its ethics) that the difference be- 
tween good and evil is not a qualitative 
one, but a difference of object. The basic 
inclinations of man—good and evil—are 
identical. But man can change the di- 
rection of his inclinations, and by re- 
orientating them towards the good at- 
iain to saintliness. Since the difference 
between good and evil lies in direction, 
it is quite obvious that Hasidism should 
conclude that the more profoundly an 
individual experiences his various de- 
sires, the greater his opportunity—after 
redirecting these drives—of becoming a 
saintly individual. 

Hasidism elaborated and suggested 
various solutions to many involved prob- 
lems in the process of sublimation, but 


once again, as in other areas, never 
presented a comprehensive system but 
rather basic principles and incomplete 
outlines, which it never fully explained. 

Nevertheless, one of the ways of 
“mending the soul” (Tikkun Hanefesh) 
which is often quoted in Hasidic litera- 
ture, is the oral “confession before a 
teacher’—that is, the Hasid goes to his 
Rabbi and lays before him all of his 
problems and cares. This oral confession 
is considered (with no reference to the 
advice or instruction received from the 
Rabbi—this being an entirely separate 
matter) one of the highest rungs in 
the healing and amelioration of an ail- 
ing soul. The similarity to the practice 
of psychoanalysis is striking. (It is es- 
sential to note that this oral confession 
is in no way considered a religious rite, 
and is basically not a confession of sins. 
This is a down-to-earth, very practical, 
outpouring of the soul, a self-analysis 
of various problems of the soul, in the 
presence of the Rabbi, who guides and 
directs the self-analysis). 


This comparison for all its brevity 
and tentative character allows  cer- 
tain conclusions. The relationship be- 
tween Hasidism and psychoanalysis is 
bizarre since, despite their similarity, 
the conclusions each one draws are mu- 
tually contradictory. If we examine this 
question more closely, we discern that 
the reason for the difference lies essen- 
tially in the difference between their re- 
spective fundamental attitudes and 
points of departure. 

The approach of psychoanalysis is, to 
all intents and purposes, secular and ma- 
terialistic and, therefore, it views the 
sensual drives of the psyche as primary. 
This being its starting point, it under- 
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takes to build a structure of values on 
the basis of primary drives. Its approach 
is to satisfy the subconscious to the 
fullest extent possible without reference 
to sublimation. 

Hasidism, on the other hand, views 
reality from the opposite angle, even 
though it is fully aware of the existence 
of the unconscious and knows it con- 
tent (for, indeed, the view that “man’s 
heart is evil from his youth” is already 
the Torah’s view—and certainly the 
Torah expressed the need to triumph 
over the evil urge and re-direct it to 
good). But despite its awareness of the 
existence of the evil urge, Hasidism does 
not view man in his essence as an evil 
being, but attempts to make of man a 
higher entity, who will lift up all of his 
noble possibilities to a lofty level by 
sublimation. One might say that the 
goal of Hasidism is to unite the super- 
consciousness and the unconscious with- 
in man. 


The comparison, itself, suffices to 
demonstrate the essential truth of 
the Hassidic doctrine concerning the 
difference between good and evil—that 
difference lying not in essence but in 
orientation—in the interpretation man 
gives to the basic drives which throb 
in his heart. It is evidently possible, ac- 
cording to Hasidism, to continually at- 
tempt to convert evil to good by a 
change of direction. It is certainly pos 
sible for Hasidism to make use of psy- 
choanalytical procedures and methods. 
While Hasidism’s orientation may con- 
tradict that of psychoanalysis it would 
greatly benefit by the vast materials 
which the latter has assembled. For this 
psychological discipline, stripped of its 
philosophical garb, remains a practical 
system whose various techniques and dis- 
coveries may be employed by a system 
which aims to elevate the brutish in 
man. 
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HASIDIC LEGEND AND APHORISM 
AS LITERARY ART FORM 


A. SHAULI 


RY religious revival is bound to give 
birth to artistic creativity. A time 
of religious ferment is also a time of 
fertile imagination, the source of all art, 
a time illuminated by the hidden light. 
The religious movement which Rabbi 
Israel Baal Shem Tow began was also 
the beginning of a great Jewish esthetic 
revival. The Hasidic tale, the Hasidic 
aphorism and idea were nourished by 
an imagination which suddenly blos- 
somed anew and gave birth to new vi- 
sions and new melodies. 

The Jewish folk imagination essen- 
tially never stopped spinning the golden 
threads of wonder-tales, distinguished 
by the two basic qualities of all art: 
descriptiveness and poetic spirit. These 
threads reach from the Bible to late 
Talmudic aggadah. 

The Kabbalah and Hasidism created 
for us the great concept of d’vekut, at- 
tachment to God, to existence, to man. 
This is “the secret of union” which ele- 
vates the inner core of nature, which 
produces that wonderful simplicity, that 
innocent and modest charm, that illu- 
minating joy, and that simple faith that 
God is everything and in everything. All 
great poetry and all great art are nour- 
ished by this union of man and ex- 
istence. 


Hasidism, which stimulated the love 
of God in the heart of the Jew, simul- 
taneously stimulated a love of creation, 
of nature. In Hasidism, in all its 
branches, we sense the Ukrainian coun- 
tryside, the enchantment of the skies 
over the Carpathian mountains, the 
odor of clods of earth of Moldavian 
soil and the sharp smell of Polish forests. 

The Baal Shem’s attachment to na- 
ture is far removed from the warning 
of the rabbis in the Mishnah against 
interrupting one’s study to say “how 
lovely that tree is.” The Baal Shem Tov 
and his disciples spent a great deal of 
time communing with nature and its 
creatures. Legends have been preserved 
about the Baal Shem’s attachment to 
the forest, to pastures covered with sheep 
and to valleys full of standing corn. The 
Baal Shem sang a glorious love song 
with the morning stars. A Hasidic leg- 
end relates that, while in his room one 
night, the Baal Shem heard a soft weep- 
ing. He opened the door and went to 
see who was disturbing the evening 
quiet, a time of sleep for birds, the 
fields, and the forest. Outside, he saw 
a thick cloud pressing down upon a star. 
With a gesture of his hand, the Baal 
Shem blotted out the cloud and freed 
the star. Later, he whispered to himself: 
“even the weeping of a worm, of a rab- 
bit, the weeping of a new bud in hoar 
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frost, even the weeping of a star can 
shake the world from its rest.” 

This sensuous principle of Hasidic 
attachment (d’vekut) recalls the Greek 
eros. The Baal Shem Tov was moved 
by bare nature, and the eternal inter- 
play of male and female plays a great 
role in Hasidism. However, in the Baal 
Shem Tov’s paean to life the eros was 
stripped of its corporeality and purified 
in the sanctity of the spirit. Sensuous 
beauty is but a spark and a pale reflec- 
tion of the source of true beauty, which 
is in the spirit. Dov Baer of Mezritch, 
the disciple and heir of the Baal Shem, 
taught: “When you see a_ beautiful 
woman, you should ask: Where did she 
get this beauty? You will be forced to 
admit that it came from the divine 
power which develops within her. Since 
the root of beauty is divine power, why 
should I be attracted to a mere portion? 
It would be better to attach myself to 
the root and source of all the world, 
for there is all beauty.”' The root of 
beauty is in the spirit: “Thus when you 
look at other physical objects, as for 
example at a lovely vessel, you should 
consider the source of its beauty. You 
will be forced to the conclusion that the 
material is of little value and that the 
beauty here, too, is of the spirit.” Out 
of attachment to the spiritual, to the 
divine, man learns to see. in everything 
the influence of the Source, to sense the 
sacred which is in the profane, the pure 
which is in the impure, the beautiful 
which is in the plain. Out of this at- 
tachment there develops an unquench- 
able thirst for that which is loftier, 
holier, lovelier. 

Life is given in small portions. The 
artist strives to unite these portions and, 
through them, to attain perfection, to 
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attain the wisdom which is in the quiet- 
ude in the kingdom of nature, where 
there is neither large nor small, neither 
insignificant nor important, where every 
mosquito and every blade of grass, every 
raindrop and every beam of light, the 
sun on high and man below are equal. 
In art, man strives to return, to see the 
world by the primeval light, the hidden 
light. 


II 


Hasidism opened new sources of Jew- 
ish creativity, introduced it to a wealth 
of sights and sounds, movements and 
rhythms. Hasidic literature contains nei- 
ther the restrained and disciplined in- 
tellect of the Halakhah nor the flashing, 
intricate brilliance of the creativity of 
the Golden Age in Spain. The tales and 
aphorisms of the early Hasidim are 
bathed in exciting, vigorous colors, a 
result of the colorful and flourishing life 
of the people. Description here is not 
merely a means, an allusion to the con- 
tent, but it zs the content. The descrip- 
tiveness of the Hasidic tale and aphorism 
is stamped with a poetic spirit and inner 
pathos. 

A Hasidic legend relates that, before 
the Baal Shem Tov became known, he 
lived in poverty, supporting himself by 
digging peat out of peat-bogs and sell- 
ing it to the Jews of the village. He 
would claim to his wife: “You are not 
taking peat in the cart, but gold, and 
this dark bake 
bread is precious manna from Heaven, 
and the 
shack we live in is more valuable to me 


flour with which we 


with a sweet, good taste 
than a king’s palace. .. .” 

The Baal Shem himself was the first 
to introduce ideas embedded in vivid, 
concrete images and narration to Hasid- 
ism. The early Hasidim followed in his 
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footsteps, and in their attempts to give 
expression to their deepest thoughts and 
to illumine their inner experiences they 
became masters of the apt phrase and 
the verbal portrait. The Baal Shem Tov 
and his disciples made use likewise of 
homiletic exposition (drash), analogy 
and parable as forms of expression for 
their thoughts. Their drash is brief, 
powerful, and to the point. 

“I have set the Lord always before 
me” (Psalms 16.8). An exposition of this 
verse is transmitted in the name of the 
Baal Shem. “Shiviti (this first word of 
the verse is usually translated as ‘I have 
set’ or ‘I keep’) is related to hishtavut 
(indifference). Everything is indifferent 
to me, whether I be praised by men 
or despised by them .. . for ‘the Lord 
is always before me.’’”? A life-embracing 
concept was thus condensed and ex- 
pressed by a brief, familiar verse. Or, 
there is the aphorism quoted in the 
autobiography of Solomon Maimon 
that expresses a profound psychological 
truth about the sub-conscious thought 
of man: “ ‘and when the minstrel played, 
(Kimnagen hamenagen) the hand of the 
Lord came upon him,’ (II Kings 3.15). 
When the minstrel became like the in- 
strument, then ‘the hand of the Lord 
came upon him.’” The short aphorisms 
of the Hasidic leaders are a majestic 
monument to the art of the word. The 
value of the aphorism, like the value 
of the imaginative basis of the Hasidic 
story, lies not only in the many echoes 
it arouses within us, the revealed or 
hidden intent it contains, but also in the 
verbal artistry which fills it. 

“Letters are temples,’ for every sin- 
gle letter is a complete world.’"* “Speech 
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is the instrument of thought;® the para- 
ble is the instrument of the intellect.”® 
Here is an example of the combination 
of concept and picture: ““The Lord 
reigns; He is robed in majesty’ (Psalms 
93.1). The Holy One, blessed be He, 
is robed in the majesty which deserv- 
ing mortals cast away.”* Rabbi Moshe 
Leib of Sasov said: ‘‘For You remember 
all forgotten things. If a man performs 
a mitzvah and forgets about it, You re- 
member it; however, if the man does not 
forget it and becomes boastful about 
it, You do not remember it. If a man 
commits a sin and forgets about it, You 
remember it; but if he remembers it 
and constantly thinks about his sin, 
You forget it.”* He also said “A man 
passes through 310 worlds every day.” 

In all of this, the form is but an 
esthetic means, like rhyme and rhythm 
in poetry, employed to embody the idea 
within the briefest compass and cause 
it to flash upon the mind. The Zaddik 
Rabbi Moshe of Kobryn put it this way: 
“*Make a window for the ark’ (Gen- 
esis 6.16). Illuminate the word (the He- 
brew teivah can mean ‘word’ as well as 
‘ark,’ shed a new light upon it.” The 
Hasidic parable is simple and concrete. 
Everyday events, real objects seen in 
the eye of the imagination, become 
the vehicle for mystic ideas and pro- 
found experienced insights. 

Rabbi Dov Baer of Mezritch said that 
“the Zaddik serves the Holy One, 
blessed be He, sitting and studying, 
though at times the Zaddik may speak 
idle words. This is like a prince who 
went among villagers to look for a treas- 
ure. He had to dress like a villager so 
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that they would not realize that he 
was a prince. In this way they would 
reveal to him all of their secrets, in- 
cluding the location of the treasure.’’® 
And more on the Hasidic parable: “The 
Holy One, blessed be He, compresses 
Himself until He appears to be small 
like the father who sees his son playing 
with nuts and, because of his love, plays 
with him. To the son, this appears to 
be a foolish and childish act. Neverthe- 
less, out of love for his son, to make 
him happy, the father makes himself ap- 
pear childish so that his son might find 
himself en rapport with his father.” 

And again: “A parable of a king who 
commanded his servants to lift a very 
large mountain, an impossible task. The 
servants decided to dig up pieces of 
the mountain, breaking it into small 
bits so that each one would be able to 
lift as much as he was able to. Thus 
the King of kings, the Holy One blessed 
be He, commanded us to raise the sparks 
of holiness.’’® 

Rabbi Menahem Mendel of Kotzk 
once rebuked Rabbi Yitzhak of Vorki, 
claiming it was not proper to degrade 
himself as much as he did in order to 
come close to the masses. He told him 
the following parable. “There once was 
a goat, a sacred goat, with large horns 
which could reach to the sky. Every 
night, at midnight, the goat would rear 
up on his mind legs and stretch his 
horns to the sky. When his horns 
touched the stars, the stars would burst 
into song. Once it happened that a 
village Jew who rose early to go to 
market could not find his snuff box. He 
was greatly troubled over this loss. When 
the goat saw that he was troubled, he 
stretched out a horn to him. What 
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would the sacred goat not do to console 
a Jew? The villager cut off part of 
the horn and made a snuff box from it. 
When he entered the House of Study, 
his mind was at ease. He gave many 
Jews there a pinch of tobacco from his 
new box. They were amazed, for never 
had they smelled such tobacco. They 
asked the villager: ‘Where did you get 
such sweet-smelling tobacco?’ ‘The to- 
bacco is ordinary tobacco,’ said the vil- 
lager, ‘but the box is new.’ and he 
told them what had happened. The 
Jews rushed to the market, and began 
cutting off pieces of the sacred goat’s 
horns, cutting snuff boxes from the sa- 
cred horns. The sweet- 
smelling, the Jews enjoyed it, but the 
horns of the sacred goat grew smaller. 
They never again reached to the sky, 
and when midnight arrived there was 
no one to wake up the stars for their 
song.” 

When Rabbi Mendel of Kotzk sought 
asylum from society and locked himself 
in his room, only one of his disciples, 
a friend since their youth, Rabbi Ya’- 
akov of Radzimin, was allowed to visit 
him. Once the Rabbi asked him: “Ya’- 
akov, why was man created in the 
world?” “That he might perfect his 
soul, which is a portion of divinity.” 
“Ya’akov,” shouted the Rabbi, “have I 
not taught you otherwise? Man was 
created so that he might lift up the 
Heavens.” 


tobacco was 


Rabbi Hersh of Portsav, who would 
serve as cantor in the services at Kotzk, 
once was looking for his Talit and could 
not find it. The Rabbi said to him: 
“Why do you need a Talit, Hersh? It is 
proper to wrap oneself in the four cor- 
ners of the earth and pray... .” 

Rabbi Uri of Strelisk once said to 
his disciples: “When Israel does not ful- 
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fill the 613 mitzvot of the Torah, the 
parchment of the scrolls in the Holy Ark 
suffers.” The true poet, said the poet 
Rainer Maria Rilke in one of his let- 
ters, feels the pain borne by inanimate 
objects, 

The early Hasidim created Hasidism, 
but they were also created by Hasidism. 
When we speak, therefore, of the contri- 
bution of Hasidism to art, we must 
consider the personalities of the Has- 
idim, and not only their sayings, which 
are strewn like dried flowers among the 
pages of their books. The early Zaddik- 
im were themselves artistic figures, crea- 
tures of the folk imagination. The Zad- 
dik’s way of life, his behavior and his 
movements stirred echos in the soul 
of the Hasid, inspired and elevated him. 
In a simple gesture of the Zaddik’s hand 
the Hasid saw a revelation of sanctity, 
of perfection. 

“I did not travel to the Maggid of 
Mezritch to hear Torah from him, but 
to see how he unlaced his felt shoes 
and laced them up again.”” Thus spoke 
Rabbi Leib Sores.!° What did the Hasid 
think of his rabbi’s face? Rabbi Simha 
Bunam of Pzhyska once said: “Once 
in a granary I found a stalk of wheat, 
grains of pure gold. Like this was the 
face of the Rabbi, the holy Jew.” “I 
have seen with my own eyes that all 
six days of the week the face of Rabbi 
Yitzhak of Skvira was pale as plaster,” 
my grandfather, Rabbi Shalom of Bnai- 
hin told me, “but on Friday night his 
face shone like the sun.” The Hasid 
saw in his Rabbi a lofty figure, and 
out of his environment he 
mythologic-legendary fabric into which 
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he wove his heart’s longing for beauty 
and dignity. 
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Ill 


The Baal Shem Tov’s approach to the 
worship of God strongly resembles that 
of the transcendentalists in literature. 
Henry David Thoreau, even though not 
formally associated with religion, once 
wrote: “Every man is the builder of 
a temple, called his body, to the god 
he worships. We are all sculptors and 
painters, and our material is our flesh 
and blood and bones.” From this ma- 
terial we must paint our portrait, shape 
our image. This nobility of the human 
soul resembles the teaching of the Baal 
Shem, who said that God “revealed di- 
here on earth, especially in 

“Know what is above you.” 
The Baal Shem expounded this as fol- 
“Know what is above—you. If 
you want to know what is above, in the 
upper worlds, it must come from you; 
look into the secret chambers of your 
own being.” When man is faithful to 
himself, aware of his self-respect, he is 
aware of his own divinity. Thus wrote 
Ralph Waldo Emerson in his parable: 
“The mountain bears forests on its back, 
but the squirrel cannot carry one tree. 
The squirrel cracks nuts, but the moun- 
tain cannot crack one nut. Both are 
needed in the order of Creation, and 
neither one is smaller in its essence— 
its divinity—than the other.” 

The great prose artist of the Hasidim 
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lows: 


was the grandson of the Baal Shem, 
Rabbi Nahman of Bratzlav. The tales 
and the incisive aphorisms of Rabbi 
Naham bear striking affinity to the 
works of Franz Kafka. 

There is a basic motif common to 
Rabbi Nahman and Kafka, and even 


though it is not articulated in the same 
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way by both of them, its purpose and 
underlying motivations are similar. 
Consider Kafka’s famous story, “Meta- 
morphosis.”” Gregor Samsa awoke one 
morning and found himself transformed 
into a gigantic and repulsive insect, and 
he continues to see himself in this way 
in his household, with his family. This 


story recalls Rabbi Nahman’s ' story 
about “‘a prince who became mad and 


imagined to himself that he was a tur- 
key. . . . His father, the king, brought 
all the doctors to cure him, but noth- 
ing availed until a certain wise man 
went under the table with the prince 
and apparently began to act just like 
him. In this manner he cured him bit 
by bit of his hallucination.” 

The motif in Kafka is clear: Man 
appears as a large insect amidst the 
blank anonymity of modern society. He 
is transformed into a creeping thing be- 
cause they have taught him to see him- 
self as a parasite in life and in society. 
Man, the subject, ceases to be in the 
presence of the “real” world which sur- 
rounds him, he is transformed into un- 
differentiated matter. Rabbi Nahman 
arrived at similar conclusions in his de- 
scription of the behavior of “the Zad- 
dik who clothed himself in gross things 
in order to be able to reach man sunk 
in grossness and thus perfect and elevate 
him,"’'* and, like Kafka, he too speaks 
in a unique language of symbolism. Ac- 
cording to Katka, there is no exit from 
chaos and the absurd. According to 
Rabbi Nahman, too, “The greatest wis- 
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dom of all is not to be wise’’™? He says: 
The illogical and chaos are the only 
given certainties. As a man of faith and 
a man of art, Rabbi Nahman saw life 
from an existential perspective. Thus, 
one of his short stories is called, “Mad 
Wheat.” 

“A king said to his friend: Whenever 
I look at the stars I see by my telescope 
that whoever eats this year’s produce 
will go mad. So what can we eat? The 
king’s adviser asked: Should we perhaps 
prepare last year’s produce and eat 
nothing grown this year? The king an- 
swered: Of what good is your remedy 
if everyone else is crazy and we are sane? 
They will all say that we are crazy, not 
.. . We have no choice but to eat 
this year’s produce like everyone else in 
the world. But we will differ from the 


they. 


others in this, that we shall know at 
least that we are crazy, while the others 
will be crazy without being aware of it’. 
Both Kafka and Rabbi Nahman taught 
man to be aware of the absurdity of life. 

“Whoever touches this book, touches 
a man”, said Walt Whitman. A writer 
must be more than a compiler or com- 
poser of words. He must be nothing less 
less than a rainbow stretched across the 
Heavens, casting light upon the abyss be- 
low. One hundred years ago, after the 
death of the Baal Shem, a pupil of his 
disciple Rabbi Mendel of Vitebsk wrote: 
“The Baal Shem was unique. Since an- 
cient times there has been none like 
him, and after him none shall arise.” 
The Baal Shem did not leave any books, 
but he left men, living creations, and 
Hasidism cries out to man: You your- 


self must be the book. 
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PERSON* 


JOEL ORENT 


Introduction 


I is a well known fact that the Hasidic 

movement did not spring whole and 
at once into being, as from the sole 
Arabian tree. In this respect, Hasidism 
was no different from other so-called 
spontaneous flowerings of the religious 
spirit: it stemmed out of an intimate 
and complex union with its own norma- 
tive—in this case rabbinic roots, and 
with its own mystical—in this case Kab- 
balist—past. That genial error which 
permitted Hasidism’s early explorers to 
bypass the historical hinterland has re- 
ceived at the hands of such diverse fig 
ures as Professors Buber, Dubnow, Hesc- 
hel, Scholem, and Tishbi its 
and repair. We know now that within 


qu 1etus 


normative Judaism there were at least 
two major influences which served to 


* This essay has had a very fair seed time, 
favored alike by the beauty and the fear of 
two generous ladies. They are Eva Cassirer of 
Heppenheim, Germany, and Alwine von Keller 
of Interlaken, Switzerland. The writer would 
thank them for their courage to have gone 
alone their good long lives with their inner 
feeling, for their wise hope and their tender 
witness to the inimitability of the thousand 
ways, that each is possible, and that every one 
when chosen is true. The texts and interpre- 
tations appearing in this essay represent the 
fruits of an exchange which takes its first date 
from 1954. They seem now to comprise only 
afterthoughts and hurried gleanings, fortuitous 
in-seeings of a more complete process, whose 


(j. 


real growth has barely begun. 


nourish Hasidism with its mythological, 
and even, with its mystical food. Medi- 
eval Spain, in the thirteenth century, 
contributed the colorful and 


works of 


pseudo- 


epigraphic Moses de Leon. 
Writing under the guise of the Talmud- 
ic mystic, the renowned R. Shimon ben 
Yochai, de Leon prepared the ground 
for the flourishing of the speculative 
strain in later Jewish Kabbala. His Book 
of Splendor comprises a series of highly 
imaginative, often wandering homilies 


based usually, though not 


inevitably, 
upon some Scriptural context. 

But while this Spanish Kabbala was 
to all intents and purposes theoretical, 
embodying speculations about the up- 
per worlds, a new mystique of Messian- 
ism was destined to appear in sixteenth 
and seventeenth century Palestine, one 
that intended to strike out towards the 
practical and programmatic; here were 
invented prayers and disciplines de- 
signed to induce advanced states of ecs- 
tasy. Here, too, were introduced prac- 
tices which specifically sought to “hurry 
the end,” to bring to a close the com- 
plexities of history and of Jewish exile 
by forcing the appearance of the Mes- 
siah. 

When, out of such an extremist set- 
ting, the Sabbatian movement exploded 
in the very heart of Islamic Jewry, with 
its shattering proclamation that the days 
of the Messiah had indeed come, that 


the Messiah, in the person of Sabbatai 


' 
ken, 
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Zvi, had indeed arisen, traditional Jewry 
split in two. Since the time of Jesus and 
the founding of Pauline Christianity, 
the fault latent between those great twin 
blocks in the Jewish tradition of law and 
faith, history and messianism, had been 
but imperfectly closed shut. Now they 
slipped apart again, opening vastly onto 
the abyss. Against the chaos cast up in 
the wave of Messianic fanaticism and 
the apostasy of Sabbatai Zvi, against the 
decadent extremes towards which the 
movement was plunged in the person 
of Jacob Frank, arose a figure part leg- 
endary, part factual, whom later gen- 
erations grew to know as Israel Baal 
Shem Tov, Israel of the Good Name. 

The tales and legends which have 
been left us in some of the better 
known collections (i.e. Shivchey Ha- 
Besht) and the practices, most of which 
he renewed from earlier traditions (i.e. 
Zavaat HaRibash), do not leave us en- 
tirely certain as to the true nature of 
his personality. In fact, most of our 
knowledge of early Hasidism depends 
upon the writings of R. Yaacov Yosef 
of Polonya, on the one hand, (Toldot 
Yaakov Yosef, Ben Porat Yosef, Tsoph- 
nat Paneach) and, more indirectly, 
through the sayings of Dov Baer of Mes- 
eritz. We learn that when the Baal Shem 
was ready to die, he was aware that his 
son, Zvi Hirsch, had not been granted 
the fire of the pneuma, that Ruach, 
around which the sect he had founded 
would have to center. He gave orders, 
therefore, that upon his death, the lead- 
ership and authoritative cloak of the 
movement would pass over to his “‘con- 
vert,’ Dov Baer. 

In his youth and young manhood, 
Dov Baer had been drawn to ascetic 
practices, and, like many stude.ts of the 
law, kept nightly vigils, even fasting on 


occasion from Sabbath to Sabbath. Yet 
he was from the first oriented to the 
people around him as well. While one 
foot danced at the edge of ascetic ex- 
cess, the other was well planted in the 
solid if prosaic ground of the com- 
munity. 

His brilliance in learning would even- 
tually help him to melt the icy resist- 
ance of rabbi and scholar with the mes- 
sage of Hasidic enthusiasm. But first, he 
himself was meant to realize that he 
needed the Besht, he had to feel directly 
the weight and the power of the won- 
der worker who resided in the little 
town of Medziboz. Legend has it that 
the Maggid’s bodily as well as spiritual 
strength began at length to be sapped 
by the unremittent self-scourgings, and 
he was persuaded to visit the Baal Shem. 
We possess two famed versions of this 
meeting, both of which seem garbled in 
fancy. The heart of the tradition sug- 
gests that the Maggid became convinced 
that his learning was “Bli Neshama,” or 
dry, without a soul. The journey of the 
Maggid from Mezeritz to Medziboz was 
of first importance for the survival and 
growth of the littl movement. The 
Besht, who was a simple, profound man, 
could, through the power of his own 
person, make a strong impact only upon 
the common people, for whom the schol- 
astic learning of the Yeshivot was, to 
say the least, an unsatisfactory outlet. 
If the Besht gave tongue to a new re- 
ligious desire, the Maggid lent to that 
teaching an intellectual responsibility. 
Medziboz streamed young 
scholars who themselves sought an es- 


Towards 


cape from learning without a soul. 
Dov Baer spread in his Bet Hami- 

drash the message of devotion through 

Simchah, or exaltation and happiness. 


Old ascetisms were abandoned. The 


of 
“a 
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break with the melancholy and Satan- 
ism of post-medieval Jewry was made 
good. With the Maggid, a new type of 
Jewish personality appears: the individ- 
ualistic Tsaddik. Hasidism, which was 
born to conserve, thus actually hastened 
the end of the old order. It renounced 
that trait of sadness—observed early in 
Mourners of Zion, seen later in Bialik’s 
long poem HaMatmid—which curiously 
seems to us now to have been a com- 
panion mood for Jewish preoccupation 
with a ‘urrying of the end. Its new 
ministry to the many implied a mes- 
sianization of the many: when the Mag- 
gid died in 1772, he seemed as a beacon 
pointing back to the pure doctrine of 
emptiness heralded by Isaiah: 


“To whom then will you liken God, 
Or what likeness compare with Him?” 


and forward to the thinking liberal of 
modern democracy. For the Tsaddik, in 
his fullness of mind, did not need to 
imitate any other human being, and 
was able to appropriate for himself his 
own right to self-fulfilment. 


Light of the Way 


“My object in adopting this arrange- 
ment is that the truths should be at 
one time apparent, and at another 
time concealed.”"—Moreh Nevuchim 


I. 


Two monsters straddle the path of 
the critic who would pass over into the 
garden of the Hasidim. The first is 
quick to usher the inquiring newcomer 
in, with voice as sensual as Lilit’s and 
talk as pliant as the Siren’s. When one 
is sufhciently matured in his reading 
and in himself, he comes to learn that 
its real name is nostalgia; he has then 


but to say this name to himself aloud 
that he may break the monster’s power 
to charm. But if, through his patient 
reading, he has learned to value his own 
wits, if he has mastered the devilish wish 
within which commends him to agree 
with everything he is shown, to oh! and 
ah!, a still more dreadful prodigy awaits 
him at the other limit, and guards there 
the exit to the outer world. Its visage 
is ascetic and inward turned; from its 
lips pass the jots and tittles of a new 
Torah, whose power to make all the 
Lord’s people prophets is—out of hon- 
esty or temerity—restricted to a more 
discreet task: the ferreting out, exami- 
nation, and publication of antique man- 
uscripts hitherto hidden in the libraries 
of the continent and America. The new 
Torah is called scholarship, and the 
wisdom of the Jews it transforms, as 
with the philosopher's stone, into Jude- 
schewissenschaft. Between the self-abase- 
ment which sweetens the Hasidic mate- 
rial and the other extreme which val- 
ues only variant textual readings and 
the tracing of historical ‘influences or 
motifs, runs the thinnest line in the 
world. One walks this line at his own 
peril, and walks it, or fails, at least in 
two senses. He who yields to the aesthe- 
ticizing impulse is tripped by his wish 
to reach a general public. The general 
public may then understand him, but 
by his precipitant zeal he has actually 
put them at a further remove from un- 
derstanding the truths of Hasidism. Yet 
the impulse to scholarship, with its un- 
canonized esotericism, is finally no less 


malignant, for it tends to abandon its 
trust in the heart. To preserve the quick- 
ness of the former without its folly, 
and the precision of the latter with- 
out its vulgarity, to allow the texts 
to speak to the attentive reader for them- 


Ver 
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selves, is the design, if design there be, 
of this essay. An analysis of a single im- 
portant volume of the early published 
Hasidic literature, may, by close reading 
and comment, open for the serious gen- 
eral reader a tiny window on the special 
world of the Hasidim. 


If. 


Which are the elements which sep- 
arate themselves out now in my mind? 
This is the question which the student, 
after his first and cursory encounter 
with the Light of the Way, may justifia- 
bly put himself. Like many of its com- 
panion pieces in the early Hasidic iit- 
erature, this small volume taxes (in the 
precise sense of exacting a sum), our re- 
serves of patience. But then, one may 
not be merely a reader, not even a care- 
ful reader, if he would understand a 
religious text of this kind. Not once, 
but constantly he will be asking him- 
self: which elements come now to mind? 
For the sermons herein collected are dis- 
tinguished structurally, perhaps, only 
by a type of literary disorder and a lack 
of rhetorical cunning; they swim in a 
buzz of Kabbalistic terms which seem to 
have lost all but their nominative mean- 
ings; homiletical fragments con- 
nected each to each only by the slimmest 
of pretexts. One must tread carefully 
here. For it is out of this mélange that 
forms and usages begin to appear and 
to reappear, in the student's mind, 
raised above the collection of individual 
sayings and variant readings he has dil- 
igently committed to his paper filing 
cards, 

The first such form, or usage charac- 
teristic of the Maggid, we may call: “the 
parable to the father.” Pragmatic in in- 
tention, it is formulated in a language 


both simple and deceptively concrete. 


One takes this parable in hand, and 
compares it with the kind of imagery 
he is likely to find in the parent litera- 
ture, particularly in the Zohar. The con- 
trast is astonishing, the more so if it be 
considered that the Preacher was weaned 
on the classic Kabbalist texts. There, 
the authorities emphasize the female as 
well as the male principle in their Ag- 
gadot. The Shekinah is bride both to 
the upper and lower worlds; Lilit re- 
ceives memorable treatment as wife to 
Satan and lady of the “Other Side.” But 
the Preacher's parable characterizes his 
booklet as a whole. He seems to have 
forgotten about the feminine principle 
entirely; the dominant trait is patriar- 
chal. 

The object of the second important 
recurring form or usage is to render in 
the abstract the relationship between 
God and the world or man, derivative- 
ly, between man and man. The Preacher 
relies on a symbolic figure which has 
already matured in the conventicles of 
speculative Kabbalists in 16th century 
Safed. In his mind, this idea undergoes 
great simplification and is incorporated 
into the parable of the father. He con- 
ceives the archetypal relation between 
heaven and earth as a dialectical rhythm 
which swings between the movement of 
condensation, Tsimtsum, and expansion, 
Hitpashtut. We may more properly con- 
sider these opposing rhythmic acts, in- 
sofar as it will help our narrative sense, 
by soliciting the picture of a reciprocal 
breathing movement between heaven and 
earth, in and out;! in our own text, it is 
used to describe the exchange of actual 
spiritual movement between a_ father 
and his small son. When the Preacher 
talks about a son in the Light of the 


1 Scholem, G., Major Trends in Jewish Mys- 
ticism, Schocken, N.Y., 1941, p. 263. 
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Way, he is endeavoring to draw our at- 
tention to the man who is born twice, 
the reborn son, who has secured anew 
knowledge about his father, God. In the 
rhythm of Tsimtsum and Hitpashtut, 
we see the theosophical conception of 
the 16th century and the Lurianic Kab- 
bala drawn back from its projection as 
actual process in the upper worlds and 
returned to its point of origin, the hu- 
man soul which unselfconsciously pro- 
jected it.2 The Preacher is concerned 
more with human education in the 
sense of spiritual building than he is 
with theorizing on the origin of the 
worlds in the self-condensation and ex- 
halation of the ancient Godhead. Al- 
though he speaks on different occasions 
of a contact with a simple, absolute 
will, and of the capacity of the Tsad- 
dik, meaning himself, to turn the some- 
thing of existence (Yesh) back into its 
original nothing (Ayin), we do not find 
among his homilies any treatment of a 
sinking into the Godhead; nor is there, 
on the other hand, a description of an 
ascent and tour of the palaces in the 
upper worlds, as has been left us by 
the Merkaba mystics of early rabbinic 
Judaism. The Preacher leaves us no 
traces of a physical rising or falling. The 
old metaphor, that of lifting up the di- 
vine sparks imprisoned here on earth, 
continues to be used. There is still an 
up, and there is a down. The duty of 
man, and in particular, that of the 
Tsaddik, is to lift up the letters of the 
Torah and the sparks of Divinity which 
have fallen to the lower worlds since 
the breaking of the vessels of creation. 
But the delicate operation referred to 
everywhere in this literature as “lifting 


2 Scholem, G., “Dvekuth, the Communion 
with God in Early Hassidic Doctrine,” Review 
of Religion, XV, 1950. 


up” will be more clearly understood if 
we use a neutral term, say, metamor- 
phosis, to describe the theosophical phe- 
nomenon which has been withdrawn 
from the Heavenly spheres and given a 
more nearly human value. The meta- 
morphosis is now understood more and 
more as taking place in man; the Tsad- 
dik is somehow able to lift a man out 
of sin, he has the power to liberate the 
earth bound prayer and so send it on 
to Heaven. 

Yet another significant difference be- 
tween the old and the new mysticism 
is reflected in the Light of the Way. 
Technical terms which formerly pos- 
sessed a specific mystical instruction or 
reference are used with greater freedom. 
Once, in closing a homily, the Preacher 
said to his disciples: “Or maybe it is 
all the opposite?’’? meaning that they 
are not to understand the language he 
has just used as pretending to be a final 
or dogmatic pronouncement. He under- 
stood well the arbitrariness of language, 
and might have agreed with Rilke that 
“all of the living make the mistake of 
drawing too sharp distinctions.” One is 
never entirely certain about this man 
who hides behind the anonymity of an 
impersonal delivery and style. 

Indeed, we are taken aback by the 
blank, impersonal surface of the sermons 
before us. The reasons for this are at 
least threefold. First, would seem to be 
the habit of the Preacher to produce 
the same parable, or variations on the 
theme, as solution to any one of his 
many homiletical problems. Secondly, 
there may be advanced his endless em- 
ployment of heavy categories such as 
Awe (Yirah), Love (Ahavah), and Adhe- 
sion (Dvekuth) without due considera- 
tion for aesthetic effect. Finally, there is 


% Or Torah, Eykev, p. 84. 
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the constant introduction of quotations 
from his primary sources, the Bible, the 
Aggadah, and the Zohar. These three 
factors at least, along with the absence 
of a will to calculate a sermonic style, 
serve to conceal the face of the preacher 
who speaks.* 

At first glance, then, there is no 
Preacher; the voice speaking out of the 
fragments is collective, it hides no hu- 
man features. This initial impression is 
reinforced if we consider that one of the 
methods of mystical interpretation is to 
transform the simple meaning of tradi- 
tional texts with a secret turn whose 
meaning is transparent to the intimate 
discipleship but whose opacity cannot 
fail to annoy the profane reader. Fol- 
lowing the tradition begun by Isaac the 
Blind in the 13th century, for example,® 
the Preacher makes abundant use of the 
12th verse in the 28th chapter of Job: 
“But where shall wisdom be found?’’ So 
runs the English. But the Hebrew verse 
must be understood literally, or, more 
precisely, phonetically, in order for the 
full play of ambivalence to be grasped. 
When transliterated, the sentence is 
stressed this way: HaChochmah MeAyin 
Timatzeh. Ayin, normally “where?,” un- 
derstood as an interrogative particle, is 
here jarred into a declarative statement 
meaning now, “Nothing.” Its simple 
sense automatically changes when the 
questioning tone in the voice is lowered, 
thus discovering one of the traditional 
Kabbalistic doctrines, namely, that the 
source of wisdom is hidden in the di- 
vine Ayin, or Nothing. Throughout the 
booklet, this tricky verse and the play 
on Ayin is so freely employed that one 
may almost hear the group of disciples 


4 See Scholem, G., Reyshit 
Schocken, Tel-Aviv, 1948, p. 101. 
5 Ibid., p. 108. 


HakKabbala, 


~ 


responding with a sigh of recognition 
of their favorite secret, as an ordinary 
congregation might respond at the ap- 
propriate periods with an acknowledg- 
ing “amen.” 

Often, withdrawing a half-verse from 
its Pentateuchal context, the Preacher 
plays with the sounds: “V’nachnu mah,” 
“For what are we?’’® The shift is, as be- 
fore, from simple interrogation to the 
mystical declaration. This upside down 
verse reads now: “And we are what!” 
the implication being, that we are of 
small consequence, and yet we partici- 
pate in the divine Mah, or “what.” 

With these few examples, the prob- 
lem of the impersonality of the Preacher 
will have become clearer. Yet such im- 
personality illustrates a rule which dis- 
tinguishes Jewish mysticism from its 
very obscure beginnings in the Talmud- 
ic period. “You will have to wait until 
I can speak to you face to face,” could 
have been written by any Jewish mystic; 
it is actually found in a correspondence 
we have preserved from eighteenth cen- 
tury Italy. Some 500 years earlier, in 
a revealing letter to the Ramban and 
Jonah Gerondi, the contemplative Isaac 
the Blind warns: “And the thing which 
is written down, it has no Ark.’’? He is, 
of course, afraid he will be misunder- 
stood if he commit the unwritten and 
secret Torah to paper, but he is also ap- 
prehensive lest the tightly knit rabbi- 
nate society take measures to suppress 
the Kabbalist circle which has formed 
around him. The Jewish mystic, then, 
from self-taught habit, or due to outer 
pressure, tends deliberately to conceal 
his autobiographical ‘‘I.”" In this sense, 
the Preacher is no exception. But the 
reader who follows the sequel with care 


6 Ex. 16:7. 
7 Scholem, G., Sefer Bialik, 1934, p. 148. 
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will discern the obliqueness of the texts 
the tenderness of individual concern 
and the passion of human intimacy. 


Awe 


Ill 


From the time when the angel calls 
down to Abraham: “‘Now I know that 
you are a Yare Elohim,’® a fearer of 
God, the tradition has taken care to 
preserve, or to rediscover within itself, 
the quality of Yirah, awe. Awe is not 
always connected with the innocence of 
legend and Aggadah. The writer of Pro- 
verbs had already joined it to the pos- 
session of wisdom;* one of the rabbis 
later held that everything was in the 
hands of Heaven save for the awe of 
Heaven.’ In our times, a reincarnated 
Ecclesiastes, Franz Rosenzweig, turned 
back to the tradition on the strength 
of the built-in awe, so to speak, which 
he discovered in the Day of Atonement 
service of a tiny synagogue in pre-World 
War I Berlin. 

But those mystics and moralists who 
chose to remain within the tradition 
have continued to systematize, and, at 
times, to encrust the original experience 
of the holy with categories of worth and 
a hierarchy of types of awe. From the 
Middle Ages on, two elementary divisions 
are acknowledged by writers on the sub- 
ject: an awe which is external, prompted 
by a fear of punishment for violating 
this or that specific commandment, and, 
an awe which is interior, shaped out of 
the individual's spiritual advance and 
his dawning awareness that there is a 
splendor in the world which is worthy 


8 Gen 22:12. 
9 Prov. 9:10. 
10 Berachot 33b. 


of and obligates his fear. Joseph Gika- 
tilia, the Spanish Kabbalist of the 13th 
century in his book, Gates of Light,™ 
an invaluable aid to the novice probing 
his way through the complex symbolism 
of the Zohar, already speaks of two 
stages of awe which we come across in 
more varied if less systematic fashion 
with the Preacher; and the Italian Kab- 
balist of the 18th century, Moses Chaim 
Luzatto, in his pocket book of Jewish 
morals, Way of the Upright,’* is satis- 
fied to use the same terminology. It 
would be fatal to understand the con- 
sistency of this mystical sign language 
as an instance of Jewish uninventiveness, 
the waning of a tradition. Rather, it 
speaks of the sustaining usefulness of 
the masoretic framework for purposes of 
mystical expression—from the esoteri- 
cism of a Gikatilia to the instrumental- 
ism of an educator such as the Preacher; 
we are haunted by the thought that this 
consistency in terminology is the reflec- 
tion of a continuing and uniquely Jew- 
ish experience with God. Like his pre- 
decessors, the Maggid knows that he 
must draw himself through the several 
self-limiting stages of awe before he may 
be found worthy of God’s love. These 
are his words: 


“For love, Ahavah, which is higher 
than the stage of awe, Yirah, this is 
given to him (the Tsaddik or non- 
beginner) from Heaven. But from you 
will come the awe. That is to say, 
(fear of) the loftiness of the Un- 
bounded, Eyn-Sof, blessed be His 


The beginner, working his way to- 
wards an understanding of the loftiness 


11 Gikatilia, J., Shaarey Orah, Shaar 3, ed. 
Warsaw, 1883, p. 97b. 

12 Luzatto, M. Ch., Mesilat Yesharim, ed. 
Kaplan, Phila., 1948, p. 211f. 

13 Or Torah, Ekev, p. 83 
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of God, first must carry himself through 
the terrible way of self-knowledge— 
“from you will come the awe.” And if 
he be honest with himself, he will more 
or less understand that his own insig- 
nificance or lowliness is opposed to a 
mode of awareness which he is forced to 
interpret or recognize as the loftiness of 
Heaven. But the experience of awe is, 
for the Jewish mystic, one with many 
levels, and the stages in his inner way 
are indicated by several more or less 
recurring roadsigns, familiar to those 
who study the traces left by the pilgrim 
to the garden of life. On the whole, the 
Preacher feels secure with the map left 
by his predecessors; save for one or two 
new stations added on the lower route, 
(and one daring push near the top 
which we shall consider later) he ad- 
vances from camp to camp according to 
received plan. Yirat Harommut, fear of 
loftiness of Heaven, may be considered 
for the moment as the final staging for 
the neophyte before he is fully prepared 
for that mode of outgoingness which the 
mystics know as the love of God. But 
much moral and psychological prepara- 
tion is required before the early camps 
are cleared. 

Two significant pre-stages are con- 
firmed by the Preacher in his sermons. 
The first he gives a traditional name, 
Yirat Onesh, fear of punishment, and is 
primarily conditioned, as we have seen, 
by the Masoretic commandment; the 
second he calls Yirat Chet, a condition 
of sustaining praxis, far more inward 
and authentic in its mode. Yirat Chet 
means fear of sin. Fear of punishment 
influences the Hasid from without, be- 
ing a type of intellectual structure 
which he raises and opposes to himself 
in order to give a bridle to the natural 
and uncontrolled animality potentially 


present in all his actions. Fear of sin, 
on the other hand, works alzzady as in- 
ner power and is seized or conceived as 
an anxiety, spiritual in kind, which 
recalls him from impure intention. The 
first attribute still requires of the young 
Hasid highly self-conscious educational 
practices; whereas when he has reached 
the second stage, he has won for himself 
a measure of inner education and ex- 
perience which places him beyond the 
demand for constant application of sim- 
ple warnings so useful to the unin- 
structed. 

The preacher crystallizes this distinc- 
tion in the parable to the father. The 
father warns his small son not to walk 
barefoot; but the lad, it seems, must 
learn the hard way must, for this 
is the way of practice typical of the 
mystic who, in the space of his own 
life, recreates the parable of the race. 
It is particularly true and representative 
of the earlier Hasidim who, in their 
teaching, eschew elaborate speculation 
and tend their thoughts ever towards 
the concrete. In our parable, the boy's 
foot is cut slightly on a small barb. The 
child, of course, is afraid that the re- 
moval of the barb will hurt. The fa- 
ther, for his part, is more concerned 
with the danger of infection, with the 
orig:nal penetration of the barb into 
his son’s unscathed foot. These are the 
words of the Maggid: 


“The father has no fear or worry about 
the removal of the barb. For, on the 
contrary, he knows that this is just 
the cure for him (for the son). So 
it is, that man’s fear is from the (pain 
of) punishment (Yirat Onesh) and ac- 
tually not from the (pain of) sin (Yir- 
at Chet). But the Holy One blessed be 
He, so to speak, fears and is pained 
the punishment (in the form of pain) 
lest man sin; he does not worry over 
which follows hard on it. On the con- 
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trary, this is just his charity and heal- 
ing, be He blessed. And this is what is 
meant: ‘What does the Lord thy God 
want of you.’4—that your fear be as 
His fear, be He blessed, as was men- 
tioned,”"15 


Our parable is fairly straightforward. 
It advises a kind of imitatio dei for the 
fumbling and stubborn son. God worries 
about the stn. Do you so, too. Why do 
you waste your time and self worrying 
about the punishment? But if we pay 
closer attention to the psychology of the 
parable and turn our minds away from 
its too stark format, we may understand 
that the application (nimshal) does not 
deal simply with the pain of punish- 
ment. If we were to make do with this 
straightforward reading, the problem of 
evil would be seen only under the as- 
pect of instrumentalist education, of 
therapy. That this is insufficient may 
be understood immediately if we note 
that there is included here a fear ot 
doing injury to God Himself. 

In man’s sinning, God is pained. 
Moreover, a further hint is left the 
beginner: how difficult it is to remove 
the barb once inserted and to trans- 
form the scar left by it on the impres- 
sionable soul. It implies that the skin 
of the foot may be compared to the 
tissue of the soul, and that the scar 
will remain long after the wound has 
closed. Nevertheless, this type of fear or 
awe can be won immanently, wholly 
through man’s efforts. So the Maggid: 


“As for the beginning of his service, 
he (the novice) must draw down on 
himself an awe of the Creator, be He 
blessed, that is to say, awe of loftiness 
(Yirat HaRommut), no fear of pun- 
ishment, for that is outward fear; only, 


14 Deut. 10:12. 
15 Or Torah, Ekev, p. 83. 


the true fear does not come to a man 

easily, rather does it come after great 

effort and exertion and great binding 

together, with his thought constantly 

towards the Creator, be He blessed, 

without ceasing for a moment, and as 

a result of all this, he will become 

worthy of entering into the first gate, 
the gate of awe (Yzrah).”™ 

And as though he wished to emphasize 
the singularly human aspect of this 
stage, the Preacher later in the very same 
sermon returns to this point and (with 
fatigue or pride?) discloses: 


“I took the attribute of awe by my 
own efforts, without any other help. 
This attribute I achieved with difh- 
culty, and with great effort.”!* 


Subsequently, he likens the attribute to 
a rain which comes to a dry land only 
after a long spell of waiting, and its 
arrival, presaged by darkling clouds, is 
seen to sweep everything tempestuously 
before it: whereas the second part of 
the image already points towards the 
gate of Ahavah, or love, which he likens 
to the dew “That comes without any 
exertion or effort, and is not hard, it 
is simply gentleness (Nachat) for the 
whole world.” 

Yirah qua experience is generally nei- 
ther an end in itself, nor a conclusion 
to spiritual activity. It is a gate, through 
which pass those learning the discipline 
of inner activity and self-exclusion. The 
one who reaches the next gate has al- 
ready been found worthy of the inner 
passivity and receptivity of love as a 
result of his earlier ordeal. Yet the 
Preacher knows of two types of Yirah 
deserving of independent confession. He 
talks about both of these exceptions 
in several sermons. The first we may give 


16 Or Torah, Ha’azinu, p. 94. 
17 Ibid., p. 95. 
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the name of Yirat Eymah, the awe of 
dread; the second he himself calls Yirat 
Boshet, and perhaps may be best ren- 
dered as awe of modesty, or shame. The 
awe of dread bears the characteristics 
of an experience of the tremendum 
known to Jewish mystics from Jacob’s 
dream at the ladder'® to the timeless 
groanings of Job. An immanent fear 
induced through lonely spiritual vigils, 
it is not. Rather it falls upon the 
ecstatic suddenly, unrehearsed. The 
Preacher chooses his words, perhaps we 
should better say, his technical terms 
with care, borrowing the expression 
“Eyma,” dread, (in the sense of trem- 
bling) from a Biblical verse whose con- 
textual meaning is clear, even for the 
uninitiated. In the Song of the Red 
Sea,'® the defeated forces of Pharaoh 
are depicted in language remarkably 
similar to that used in the sermon by 
the Preacher: “Tipol Aleyhem Eymata 
VaPhachad,’ “Terror and dread fell 
upon them.” Here is the precise word- 
ing of the homily as transcribed for us 
in the pages of the Light of the Way. 


“And awe, this is the kind of awe that 
falls upon him, not that which he 
quickens in himself to awe; .. . rather 
the true awe is that which falls upon 
him with pangs and trembling, and 
because of fear, he knows no longer 
where he 


The language is simple, perhaps too 
simple for us to see the depths it con- 
ceals. It is the authentic stammering, 
the report of the ecstatic and I have 
tried to remain faithful to the gram- 
matical uncertainties and the spiritual 
strengths of the original.?! 


18 “How terrible is this place.” Gen. 28:17. 
19 Ex. 15:16. 

20 Or Torah, Vayechi, p. 35. 

21 The exact terminology is found in other 


The Preacher is so much of a man in his 
teaching that we should not be surprised 
to find the peculiarly masculine attrib- 
ute, Yirah—with all its variants, fash- 
ioned into the central pillar of His 
Bet Ha-Midrash. The usual develop- 
ment of mystical progress has already 
been indicated: 1.) Awe which is out- 
ward and is limited to a fear of punish- 
ment. 2.) Awe which is inward and has 
expanded to a fear of sin. We have 
now added a third category, namely, 
Eymah, or dread before the tremendum. 
Yet the Preacher is not ready to move 
on the the gate of love without indicat- 
ing a type of awe which, joining Ahavah 
with Yirah, in an experience of blended 
might, is superior to the passive and 
feminine virtue of love. This attribute 
we touched on above, calling it the awe 
of modesty, or shame. These are the 
words of the Maggid: 


“And behold, there is an inner awe 
and (there is) an outward awe. In the 
(state of) outwardness, because of His 
greatness awe falls on those who con- 
sider Him. And this awe is outward, 
for he does not recognize His inward- 
ness, only His outwardness since he 
considered His greatness. But this 
(out-ward) awe is not that which is 
called shame (Boshet), since he does 
not (yet) recognize His worth and in- 
wardness, and does not become shamed 
before Him. But inward awe, its mean- 
ing is that he does recognize His in- 
wardness and significance. And he 
recognizes that there is naught (Ayin) 
against Him in importance, and be- 
cause of this he is shamed before Him. 
And therefore, in order that he be- 
come one who has this awe of shame, 


Hasidic publications and seems to stem from 
our source. The reader who is interested will 
find some of these texts, and an interpretation 
with a different twist in the essay by M. ben 
Yehezkiel, “L’Mahut HeHassidut,” Hashiloach, 
Odessa, 1909, Vol. 20, p. 164. 
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he must perceive and recognize His 
Godhead, be He blessed, and this is 
possible only through the Tsimtsum, 
act of self-condensation, that is to say, 
he condenses himself. Now this con- 
densation, as is well known from the 
books of the God-fearing, is possible 
only to the one who loves. And there- 
fore, this awe, this awe of shame, is 
more inward than love and above it 
in the higher wisdom.”*? 


The thought that there may be a kind 
of blending of the two opposing forces 
which work both in the world and in 
man’s heart, a center of coincidence 
where the limitation of sternness is soft- 
ened and made available for experience 
by the abundance of an expanding love, 
this thought is already expressed by one 
of the early and speculative Midrashim: 


“Parable to a king who had several 
fragile vessels. Said the king: ‘if I put 
hot water into them they will burst; 
if cold, they willl crack.’ What did the 
king do? He mixed hot with cold and 
they stood (the test). So said the Holy 
One blessed be He: If I create the 
world with the quality of compassion 
(Rachamim) sinners will become num- 
erous; with the quality of sternness 
(Din), how will the world be able to 
stand! But here, I'll create it with the 
quality of sternness and the quality 
of compassion, and oh! would that it 
might stand.”** 


In the rabbinic epigram, the homilist 
tries to work out an imaginative solu- 
tion for the perplexing problem of cre- 
ation. In the Kabbala, the wish to bring 
together, to unite the world and the 
creation in its two opposing strengths of 
awe and love is so marked that it be- 
comes system in the theory of the ten 
spheres. But here, with the Maggid, the 
now ancient wish finds its simplest ex- 


22 Or Torah, Parshat Eykev, p. 84. 
23 Breyshit Rabbah 12:15. 


pression in the fragile human _ vessel, 
and under the aspect of Yirat Boshet. 


IV 


When the Preacher turns to the love 
God feels towards His creatures, the hu- 
man analogy of which is the outgoing- 
ness lived by the Tsaddik in relation- 
ship with his disciples, he settles on and 
sinks back into the parable of the father 
and his small son. He does not cast 
about for another image more suitable 
to express his changing feelings. This 
might be the task of a sophisticated 
preacher, or, more exactly, the problem 
of a religious poet wrestling for the one 
right verbal equivalent for his vision 
within. Contrary to the careful sermon 
plans known to us from the synagogues 
of medieval Spain and _ renaissance 
Italy,** to touch on examples within 
the tradition, or against the strategically 
worded meditations of the poet-divine 
of the English Church, Donne, the 
Preacher seems undisturbed in using his 
archetypal parable over and over again. 
There is for him no problem in aes- 
thetics. We infer that the Preacher could 
afford to use the parable repeatedly 
without actually overusing it. This may 
tell us something about the intellectual 
demands of his immediate circle. Or, 
perhaps, the pneumatic quality of his 
own soul was sufficient to carry and 
make convincing the simplicity of his 
address. The fact is that the parable is 
alive in one sermon after another and 
we cannot ascribe this wholly to the 
bad taste of the redactor. We conclude, 
therefore, in favor of its continuing 


24 Bettan, Israel, Studies in Jewish Preach- 
ing, H.U.C., Cincinnati, 1939, esp. pp. 89-129 
on Bahya ben Asher died ca. 1340 and pp. 192- 
226 on Judah Moscato, died ca. 1594. 
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viability for the speaker as well as for 
his listeners. With slight hardly impor- 
tant variations, we observe the father, 
out of an abounding love, “make him. 
self small” in order that his small son 
will be able to understand him. This 
“making small” is the Maggid’s way of 
understanding the traditional conditions 
of Tsimtsum. The motive to cosmology, 
with its accompanying dangers, is trans- 
formed and becomes a means by which 
the Preacher is able to understand him- 
self sympathetically in relation to God, 
on the one side, and to his disciples, on 
the other. Where the Lurianic Kabbala 
understood the condition of condensa- 
tion as a process which took place in 
the Godhead, a withdrawal away from 
a point,?° the Preacher knows it largely 
as a phenomenological condensation of 
the ranging human ego. The terrible I, 
ever insisting upon itself, is persuaded 
to reduce itself in order that it may be 
received in the expanded understand- 
ing of the other. In one place, the 
Preacher remarks that the father loves 
his son without 
change. This is a kind of natural, nec- 
cessary love, the elementary condition 
for our natural existence. So long as 
man is alive, enjoying the divine abun- 
dance so to speak, it necessarily follows 
that he is loved by the Creator. This 
is the “‘natural love” of the father for 
his own flesh and blood. The Maggid 
says: 


uninterruptedly and 


“And so we have love of the father 
for his son in two ways. The first is 
when the father loves his son because 
of nature.*® And this the father initi- 
ates with the son in order that the son 
may return the paternal love. But 
there is a love which is stronger than 


25 Scholem, G., Major Trends, p. 260. 


26 He means that it is natural for a father 
to love his son simply because he is his offspring. 


this, and different, when the father 
watches his son (beginning to) walk 
in the straight path. . . . And if we 
reconsider this matter, (we see then 
that) there is a love which (is first 
and) “father,” and there is a love 
which is (second and) “offspring,” for 
when a man is awakened to His serv- 
ice, be He blessed, it is because he 
sees the love of the Creator upon him: 
that He created him, and sustains him, 
and quickens him, and gives to him 
of all sufficiently, and because of this, 
there is awakened in him a love of 
the Creator, be His name blessed, and 
he serves 


According to the Maggid’s way of 
genealogically understanding love, the 
the /t'aruta 
D'leyla, precedes and defines man’s ex- 


Quickening from Above, 


istence in its organic and pre-conscious 
state. But the awakening to conscious- 
ness, or to Agape—this awakening is de- 
cisive for the activating of that second 
and more important love. It is a peculiar 
awareness, one which sees in the trans- 
parency of being, an ommipresent sign 
of the paternal love of God. And it is 
just this awareness which both becomes 
service, insofar as it first informs a man’s 
daily acts, and then brings forth a paral- 
lel birth of joy in the upper worlds. 
The imagery is in terms of fecundation 
and generation, of birth, and this is 
compared to awakening. The son, re- 
born, independent, and capable of giv- 
ing real love to the father, of realizing 
the love native to all creatures by re- 
turning that love's surfeit to the upper 
worlds, he is the real hero of the Preach- 
er's mind and heart. Offspring of the 
paternal and necessary, the eternal love, 
is the love of the son, free and depend- 
ent only on the capacity of the son to 
achieve and then acknowledge the living 
Godhead. 


27 Or Torah, Toldot, pp. 20-21. 
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But conscious awakened love, what 
we have called service, may work only 
episodically in the life of the Hasid, 
and not, as in the “Quickening 
from Above,” uninterruptedly without 
change. Both affective qualities, the posi- 
tive one of love, and the negative one 
of awe, do not operate evenly and con- 
tinuously because of the rapid spending 
of the human resources. The Maggid 
said once, humorously: 


“Yitzchak means Tzchok, laughter, it 
means pleasure and delight, and per- 
petual delight is not delight. There- 
fore, ‘And Yitzchak loved Esav’ (Gen. 
25:28) delight enjoys (occasional 
distance (respite).** 


The blissful Yitzchak is joined, at 
times, with his stern brother, Esav. 

The gesture of central importance, 
that of Tsimtsum, is the property of the 
Isaddik in particular, but it belongs 
as well to the man who is wise in the 
divine and secret wisdom. This man who 
acts out of the quality of Love, in a 
centrifugal movement that flows out- 
wards and towards, is simultaneously 
involved in a paradoxical movement 
which returns that outgoingness back- 
wards towards and within itself, as it 
were, centripetally. The gesture is sus- 
tained in the soul through an act of 
will, a gathering together of the con- 
ative powers resident in the conscious- 
ness, whose intent is to reduce to a 
minimum the awareness of the world 
of change and division, the Alma D’Pe- 
ruda. Not easy to understand, this move- 
ment, and even more difficult to explain. 
I make myself small, I condense myself, 
I love. The Tsaddik appears as the lover 


28 Or Torah, Parshat Toldot, p. 22. See also, 
Meirat Eynaim, R’Nahum of Tshernobil, Par- 
shat Emor, ed. Warsaw, 1889, p. 96, and others. 


who goes out even as he recoils, who 
gives of his abundance even as he re- 
ceives. 

Yet the mind which has conceived 
these simple sermons is comparatively 
poor in imaginative experience. The 
phantasmagoria of new images and vi- 
sions we might expect from the illumi- 
nate is here still hidden in its box. The 
rich interiors of colors and lights which 
we read about in some of the early 
Kabbalists has no real place in this 
volume. The “light” of the way, there- 
fore, must have more to do with halacha, 
if we define this word according to its 
original sense, namely the way of law 
of one’s walking. Rather than imagina- 
tion, it is a quality of the will which 
distinguishes these recorded homilies; 
the Maggid relates massively (but with 
the precision of the true mystic’s direc- 
tion) to the points of reality which 
emerge for him from the undifferen- 
tiated outside world. For him, there are 
no blocks, no stops in perception. He 
directs his inner power by a will which 
would recreate, and thereby re-embrace, 
the real unimagined outside world. 


“Wherever man’s thought thinks, just 
there all the life is condensed (M’tsum- 
tzemet), but (paradoxically it seems) 
it is not there only. For looking (he 
intends the focus of sight) is an aid 
for thought, and we have several bits 
ot evidence for this. For in the place or 
thing which a man thinks, just there 
all his life is condensed, in that very 
place or thing alone. And it follows, 
if his life is condensed there, then all 
his attributes and his body are there 
as well.*® For he has ‘put the branch 
after the root.’ 


The branch, meaning the senses and 
the subordinate faculties, will follow 


29 Or Torah, Parshat Shmot, p. 40. 
30 Shabbat 4b. 
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after the root, meaning the power of 
the mind to intend itself towards and 
into existence. We may say that the 
Tsimtsum is, therefore, a neutral proc- 
ess. The strength of Tsimtsum in the 
Light of the Way is understood in two 
ways: it transforms man’s normal dual- 
istic awareness of subject-object, good- 
evil, into one which is unified within 
itself; it organizes and recreates the 
world of multiplicity outside when it 
bestows upon it its condensed power of 
life. 


The Maggid knows the secret of a 
soul which must don garments in order 
that its invisible interior may become 
manifest to the senses. These garments 
are the body and its mediating faculties. 
By analogy God, too, whose pure in- 
terior is undifferentiated, must don the 
garments of the world in order that 
men may gain knowledge about Him. 
Man’s first knowledge of God is of His 
world and therefore, if he comes to 
know the world, it follows that he, so 
to speak, learns about the body of God. 
But it is a truism that the body dis- 
tracts as well as attracts; there is no cer- 
tainty that it will lead the mind to ad- 
here to the soul which informs it. The 
ideal Tsaddik, therefore, is always work- 
ing on his inner unifications, his Yichu- 
dim, deepening his insight within the 
within, adhering to the Naught (Ayin 
the fullness of the Void) of God. If he 
appears idle to onlookers from the out- 
side, his idleness is only apparent, it 
may even be a ruse. His soul is actually 
adhering to the divine Ayin at the very 
moment when his body seems absorbed 
in some wholly surface and secular task. 


“Even if he (the Tsaddik) is separated 
from holy matters and has gone out 
to the public realm to engage in (his) 
craft or in commercial affairs, he does 
not separate his thought and his ad- 
hesion (dvekuth). Just as he was ad- 
hering (to God) while studying or 
(absorbed in) holy matters adhering 
in his thought by holy unifications, 
so even while he stands in the lower 
story (referring to profane matters), 
he has set his real dwelling in the 
upper (worlds). Sometimes, one sees 
the perfected Tsaddik idle and with- 
out Torah,*! but actually one doesn’t 
know (what is going on inside), for 
even though he (seems) idle, he will 
not separate his thought from the 
(realm of) holiness. And the onlooker 
compares himself to him (the Tsad- 
dik), but he goes along idle in every 
way in fact. And even if he (the on- 
looker) returns later on to his study or 
to busy himself with some matter of 
holiness, he is full of the impurities 
and chaff which come from the alien 
thoughts that entered (into him) as 
a result of his being (really) idle.’ 


The steadying of the mind, then, is 
centered on the hidden life, the upper 
story. In contrast with one who is re- 
ally idle, the Tsaddik in dvekuth is 
ideally never overwhelmed by the world 
of indifferent particulars. Rather his 
mind is detached from them in their 
dividedness, and attached, or adhered, 
to the everywhere inter-penetrating di- 
vine Naught, or Ayin. Religious enthu- 
siasms are not unknown to the Preacher. 
But they remain for him only half-way 
houses. Awe and love? He has lived his 
life an intimate of both. Yet 


“the thing which joins them together, 
this is called Ayin. And the reason of 
it is: the power of the active is in the 


$1 Here, a general mystical connotation 
meaning to be without holiness. 
82 Or Torah, Parshat Toldoth, pp. 23-4. 
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passive.23 And the active power is 
(like) no (tangible) object; rather is 
it the Ayin. So it is in the working of 
the Godhead, (usually) there is love, 
and there is awe, but they stand in op- 
position each to each. For how can 
love and awe become one? Take an 
example: the y:rah, fear, on man’s part 
of a snake, there is nothing in this 
ytrah of love. On the other hand, in 
a good thing, there is nothing but 
love. But, if it involves love of the 
Creator or awe of the Creator, the two 
things can be present at once... . 
And Ayin ... with regard to the Holy 
One, blessed be He, it is called the 
formless Ayin, that is to say, the be- 
ginning of thought.”’*4 


The power which unifies the Tsad- 
dik resides first of all in the mind, form- 
less, attached to no differentia, associ- 
ated most naturally with the word Ayin. 
For all the grammatical difficulties in 
these sermons, for all the laxity of syn- 
tax and pat repetition of key phrases 
so disturbing to the modern reader, the 
originality and depth of the Preacher's 
experience remains unquestioned and 
convincing. Dvekuth is seen by him to 
comprise a state of inner unification, 
of adhesion to the Naught out of which 
all things, with or without their con- 
scious agreement, are composed. The 
model Tsaddik receives, distinguishes, 
and acknowledges his surroundings, but 
insofar as he is able to renew the act 
of dvekuth, he remains alone with God 
and free among them. The Preacher, 
unlike other Hasidic leaders, speaks less 
of the descent into the world of husks 


83 Koach HaPoal BeNiphal. A successful and 
famous play on the names given to the active 
and passive Hebrew conjugations. See page 28. 

84 Or Torah, Parshat Vayereh, p. 18. 

85 The word appears as well in the small 
volume of sayings ascribed to him, Likutey 
Amarim. 


brilliance 


in order to save the divine sparks im- 
prisoned therein. This seems to be as- 
sumed by him and is not a matter of 
special treatment. But he does realize 
in his life the Zohar-word: “Mat: V’lo 
Mati,” “touching and not touching;” 
that is to say, he is in the world and is 
out of it, even as he is with God and 
is away from Him. His trust is set in 
adhering to the transparent Ayin. 


Vi 


We have spoken of the elementary sta- 
tions on the way of the Tsaddik to 
inner realization, of his ordeal and self 
removal from the world of immediate 
particulars in order that the hidden life 
might quicken itself in him. The signs 
of the way we found well-marked, yet 
even at our critical distance, the trail 
seemed rough enough to discourage all 
save the most serious climbers. Yet be- 
yond the station of love, the student 
finds a singular description dealing with 
an experience of renewal for which the 
Preacher has been forced to create two 
new terms. The more’ abstract of the 
two terms is a word meaning transfor- 
mation, hishtanut.*° According to the 
strange and suggestive text before us, 
the metamorphosis of the “old man,” 
though ending in a kind of unexpected 
grace, has its beginning with the same 
discipline of self-condensation we met 
before in the parable to the father. 
The other new term is coined in order 
to give this abstract experience the 
of metaphor. It is called 
simply “‘waiting,” or suspension; in the 
Hebrew—hamtanah. The invention of 
these words in the space of a single 


sermon is a red flag which waves at 
the careful reader and begs for inter- 
pretation. We may hazard a guess and 
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say that he is trying to find the equiva- 
lents which will correspond to his own 
experience and, at the same time, will 
make this experience understood to his 
disciples. 

Tsimtsum and Hitpashtut are ele- 
ments of a fixed spiritual cycle which we 
have tried to understand through the 
picture of the breathing process. So long 
as there is life, the breathing continues, 
and just this is the normal condition 
of life. Now, we are trying to explain 
the process of condensation and expan- 
sion in a non-mystical sense, as part of 
the organic world in which the Maggid 
lived where condensation and expansion 
in the popular mythology could be con- 
ceived as necessary to the natural as 
well as to the human life processes. We 
do this in order to seize the hint in the 
term “waiting,” or “suspension.” For 
by hamtanah, the Maggid points darkly 
to a cessation of this natural and human 
cycle, as though through his transfor- 
mation he might manage to stop breath- 
ing and thereby be blessed with an in- 
flux of new life. He opens his sermon 
with a lesson from Job: 

“Wait for me a little, and I will tell 
you.”%6 From a word play which is per- 
haps possible only to the Hebrew lan- 
guage, he plunges on into a zigzagging 
association whose effectiveness depends 
first upon understanding the unusual 
word “wait” in Job: katar, and second, 
on the significance of the mystical term 
keter in the symbolism of the Kabbala. 
The consonants in both referents are 
the same, ATR. A slight shifting of the 
vowels and the entire movement slips 
out from under the simple meaning, 
“wait,” and is given a new reading, 
Keter—crown, the last and loftiest sphere 


36 Job 36.1. 


in the upper worlds of the Kabbala. He 
continues: 


“Katar means a waiting, hamtana. 
That is, when one wishes to say some- 
thing to his fellow, he asks him: ‘wait 
for me a little, and I will tell you.’ 
For the thought of a man is con- 
tinuous, without interruption in its 
(insistent) expansion. And if he wishes 
that his friend turn away from his 
(own) thinking in order that he may 
hear what is being said to him, that 
he may understand this thing (which 
is being told him), he wants his friend 
to condense his thinking and his ex- 
panding until he (finishes) saying to 
him his words. Now if we consider just 
where the other’s thinking is at the 
moment before he speaks, it is clear 
that at that moment it is above its 
own place. For it is not even mere 
thinking at that moment.*? For it is 
condensed above the place called 
Naught (Efes) until he says to him his 
words, and then it expands with the 
letters (of the words) which he spoke 
to him.” 


One waits, empties, suspends himself of 
his thought “above its own place; only 
then can he truly hear what is being 
said to him. 

The power of letters to create from 
nothing is well known to us from the 
very first Midrashim in the collection of 
Breyshit Rabba. Here, the motif takes 
on a modern tone, even phenomenologi- 
cal, for in the empty spaces of the un- 
thinking mind, where all real thinking 
and attentiveness take place, the stream 
of speech is conceived by the Preacher 
as floating letter by letter into the trans- 
parent consciousness, there expanding, 
and joining one by one into the order of 
meaningful discourse. 

Now from the example of speech in 


87 Thinking without content, mystical con- 
templation. 
88 Or Torah, Parshat Kedoshim, p. 66. 
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its simple, or merely audible aspect, the 
Preacher begins to grope for new im- 
plications in the realm of purely mysti- 
cal thought. 


“Likewise, when a man wants to turn 
his thinking, which is in a state of 
expansion, hitpashtut, (and preoccu- 
pation) with some particular (finite) 
object, (when he) wants to divert it 
not only from his object but from ev- 
erything and all, to the very place 
which is called Naught, so that after- 
wards there will drop into his thought 
one single new thing,®® (know that) 
according to the quality of (his) trans- 
formation, so will be the quality of 
the absolute Naught (which takes 
place in him.) (Know that) there is 
a transformation which is absolute; 
this transformation (when it takes 
place) is another thing altogether. (Ac- 
cording to this transformation), so, 
too, is the Naught (then) absolute.’’*° 


The words of the Preacher are pos- 
sibly as interesting as they are evasive. 
At the very end, he seems to be speaking 
in tautologies: transformation depends 
on the Naught taking place within the 
Tsaddik, yet the Naught itself depends 
on the sort of transformation which 
drops into him in the form of a new 
thing, as he waits. Actually he wrestles 
with a problem of knowledge as well as 
with a problem of expression. How does 
man come to know about the outside 
world, he asks? How does a sound pass 
from out there and alchemize in the 
mind as a word which possesses mean- 
ing? The question “how,” here, has at 
least two faces. How, first in the sense 
of: by which technical means? And then 
“how,” in the sense of: by what Power 
does a word come at all? Both questions, 
unarticulated, lead him in the form of 


39 Davar, in Hebrew, means both thing and 
word. 


40 Or Torah, Parshat Kedoshim, p. 66. 


the example of waiting, hamtana, to 
the mystery of Grace. If we were to for- 
mulate what has been left us as frag- 
mentary saying, we would observe that 
the Maggid has been led from episte- 
mology to the miracle of attentiveness, 
that he takes most naturally the very 
step on which most of modern systematic 
philosophy has foundered. But the prob- 
lem would never appear to him systema- 
tically; rather, it appears in him as the 
old metaphor of Tsimtsun quickened to 
new life. In his inner life, the mystical 
problem raised by Tstmtsum is quick- 
ened and overcome, the cycle of systole 
and diastole temporarily suspended. 
“And there is a kind of transformation, 
which is just as though it were a dif- 
ferent thing.” The “old man” in his 
hamtana passes through the transform- 
ing Nought of the Godhead, and exits 
somehow, a new and different creature. 
In the crisis of renewal there are two 
living terms: the Nought which includes, 
drops in, and transforms, and the ex- 
istent being which is transformed. The 
revolution within is similar to that ex- 
perience designated by the Mahayanna 
Buddhists as paravritti,4) but we do not 
need to wander in the fields of com- 
parative religion in order to profit from 
the teaching of the Preacher. His is 
an authentic experience committed to 
instruction of the many and rich in 
its simplicity; the simplicity is deceptive, 
however, as the observations appended 
to the texts presented here have been 
forced to indicate. 

What now should one think of 
Berditschevsky’s critique of the ro- 
manticizing of Hasidic literature? Curses 
on him, he said, who quotes me again 


41 The Lankavatura Sutra, transl. D. T. Su- 
zuki, G. Routledge & Sons, London, 1932, In- 
trod. p. xvii ff. 
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that old saw: koach haPoal BeNiphal 
—the power of the active is in the 
passive. He wrote this in the early 
1920's, and it is a remark full of por- 
tents for our own generation. To-day, 
we possess our absolute critical distance, 
so much so, that the living spirit seems 
immobilized in a surfeit of self-con- 
sciousness, which is related to, indeed, 
but hardly equivalent with self-knowl- 
edge. Distance, comparative thinking, 
pursuit of intellectual cross-currents and 
influences, (a paradoxical) clinging to 
the letter of textual sources:—these are 
the watchwords in art as in history, in 
anthropology as in religion. But for 
its multiple wisdoms, sophistications, 
and “expertise” the modern mind pays 
in such a way that it is forever hesitant, 
forbidden to move for fear that it may 
become wrongly attached to doctrine or 
to human hearts. The serpent is seen 
thus to recover its legs, and man in the 
exchange, of course, to lose his. This 


quaint Kabbalist legend now may be 
understood as a nearly exact represen- 
tation of modern paresis due to sophisti- 
cation; paralysis is the nightmare that 
comes from knowledge which one does 
not use, or may not use. When knowledge 
becomes too intellectualized, undigested 
by the spirit, it is removed automatically 
from the sphere of the living Maaseh, 
the daily human action. One may no 
longer act on it, since at some point 
it has been removed from him. The wish 
for distance, that desire to place one- 
self at a critical remove from material 
which has been cloyed over with a sur- 
feit of sentiment and ritual, these pre- 
pare the conditions for renewal. Yet they 
lead to the skepticism and the hesita- 
tion of the egotism which are the op- 
posite of the Maggid’s “waiting.” The 
Maggid comes to tell us that the final 
preparations for Return, while com- 
pleted in the mind, are begun in the 
human heart. 


THE STUDY OF HASIDISM 


MENASHE UNGER 


A brief survey of the major modern 
works of the Hasidic movement 
would appear to be in order, now that 
we are observing the 200th anniversary 
of the death of its founder, Rabbi Is- 
rael Baal Shem Tov. We will confine 
ourselves to books which have been pub- 
lished in the twentieth century, and deal 
only with those which we regard as ab- 
solutely indispensable to the research 
student, as well as to the general reader 
who wants to understand the history of 
Hasidism. 

The present survey is divided into 
three parts, namely: (1) works which 
give an overview of the various periods 
and trends within the movement; (2) 
primary Hasidic sources which have been 
published, or have been reissued, since 
the Second World War; and (3) very re- 
cent studies in the field that have ap- 
peared in America or in the State of 
Israel. 

We begin with the two scholars whose 
studies remain unchallenged as the clas- 
sic contributions to the history of Has- 
idism, namely, Dr. A. S. Horodetsky and 
Prof. Simon Dubnow. 

Horodetsky’s magnum opus is his 
four-volume work “Ha-hasidut Ve-hahas- 
sidim” (“Hasidism and the Hasidim’’), 
of which the third edition appeared 
nine years ago (Tel Aviv, Dvir Publish- 
ing Co., 5711-1951). It was Horodetsky 
who pioneered systematizing this 
field of study. He wrote a series of mon- 


ographs on the men who shaped the 
movement, trom its founder Rabbi Is- 
rael Baal Shem Tov, through his dis- 
ciples and their followers, to Rabbi Is- 
rael of Rizhin and his descendants, the 
Sadagorer dynasty. In each case Horo- 
detsky extracts from the man’s writings 
his contribution to Hasidic thought, so 
that we get an idea of the main prin- 
ciples of Hasidism and how they devel- 
oped. In his first volume, Horodetsky 
offers a thoroughgoing introduction on 
the origins of Hasidism. He shows how 
deeply rooted the movement is in an- 
tecedent Kabbalah, and how deeply in- 
fluenced by it. The fourth volume also 
contains essays on ““The Besht and Folk- 
Legends’, ‘““The Rabbinate and Hasid- 
ism”, “Woman in Hasidic Teaching’, 
“Haskalah and Hasidism”, ““The Con- 
cept of the Tzaddik”, and “Hasidic Mel- 
ody and Dance”. Horodetsky writes with 
the Hasidic enthusiasm of an insider, as 
befits a man who was himself a Hasid 
in his youth, and who remained in a 
sense a “Hasid” all his life. His work 
has become a vade mecum for research 
students in the field, and the guide par 
excellence for those who wish to study 
the primary sources. 

To the same scholar, we are indebted 
for a systematized edition of the chaotic 
“Shivhe Ha-Besht”, the main source for 
legends about the Baal Shem. (Tel Aviv, 
Dvir, 5707-1947). The book had first ap- 


peared in 1815, some 55 years after the 
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death of the Besht. In his annotated 
edition, Horodetsky examines the prob- 
lems of authorship, compares the various 
texts (three distinct Hebrew versions had 
appeared in a single year, along with a 
version in Yiddish), and rearranges the 
subject matter according to topics. His 
work is of prime importance for estab- 
lishing the image of the Besht as re- 
flected in the legends of his followers. 
It must be noted, however, that Horo- 
detsky’s work is based for the most part 
on Hasidic legends and tales. He made 
almost no use of historical documents. 
It is his stated view that “the Gaon of 
Vilna left a legacy of books; the Besht, 
a legacy of people”. True to this stand- 
point, Horodetsky wrote about those 
“people” and their activities, not about 
the movement as a historical phenom- 
enon. 

This lacuna was filled by the historian 
Prof. Simon Dubnow in his great work 
“Geshikhte fun Hasdism” (Vilna 1931, 
3 vols.; recently reprinted in Argentina). 
In this monumental study, Dubnow an- 
alyses the social factors in the rise of 
the Hasidic movement. He makes use of 
a great deal of previously unknown his- 
torical source-material, as well as of 
manuscripts originating from the Mas- 
kilim—the mortal enemies of Hasidism. 
By contrast to Horodetsky, who gives us 
the biographies of individual tzaddikim, 
and describes the “courts” of specific 
rebbes, Dubnow seeks to depict the to- 
tality of Hasidic life and give us a pic- 
ture of the movement as it functioned 
among the common people. Dubnow 
makes this purpose explicit, when he 
says that he worked on the subject for 
thirty years, within the goal of “fitting 
the Hasidic movement into the frame- 
work of general Jewish history, clarify- 
ing its social and spiritual causes and 


effects, assessing its proper place in the 
development of Jewish culture”. 

Dubnow divides the history of Hasid- 
ism into four periods: (1) Origins, 1740- 
1781; (2) Growth, 1782-1815; (3) En- 
trenchment of tzaddikim and struggle 
with Haskalah, 1789-1815; (4) Decline, 
1870 to modern times. 

It is Dubnow’s point that prior to him, 
students had concentrated on the ethi- 
cal and ideational aspect of Hasidism, 
as exemplified in Hasidic tales. The ap- 
proach had been dogmatic rather than 
historical. The historian, says he, must 
examine the evidence of the sources ob- 
jectively, comparing the testimony of 
opponents of the movement with that of 
its adherents. It is his opinion that many 
Mitnagdic books were burned by the 
Hasidim, as for example “Zemer Arit- 
sim” and “Sefer Ha-Vikuah” of R. Is- 
rael Leibl. Dubnow possessed manu- 
script copies of these works, and made 
a good deal of use of them. Dubnow also 
used the archives of the Russian govern- 
ment, particularly for the years 1798- 
1801, when that government intervened 
quite often in the struggle between Has- 
idim and Mitnagdim. 

His historical method is defined by 
Dubnow in the following terms: “The 
Hasidic movement should be studied 
without any preconceptions in its favor 
or against it, but rather with the inten- 
tion of clarifying its course of develop- 
ment . and of showing its strengths 
and weaknesses’. Nevertheless, we must 
realize that the martyred Dubnow (who 
fell into Nazi hands during World War 
Il) was himself a child of the Haskalah 
movement, so that he was unable to ad- 
here to his historiographic principles. 
Many supporting passages could be 
cited, but we confine ourselves to a few 
examples. 
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In his very first chapter on the Baal 
Shem Tov, Dubnow writes: “The crea- 
tor of Hasidism began by dabbling in 
magic’ (Dubnow, page 79). He cites 
Ha-Besht critically 
evaluating his 


Shine without 


Dubnow also 
states that the Besht trafhicked in kame- 
yot—i.e. amulets. He writes: “The amu- 
lets written by the Besht or signed in 


source, 


his name were eagerly sought after, and 
brought a good price... From every 
corner of the Ukraine, people wrote to 
the miracle-man asking for his advice 
and requesting amulets. It reached the 
point where the Besht had to engage a 
full-time scribe to handle the work. Later 
on he employed two scribes” (Dubnow, 
page 78). Is this objective history? Did 
not Dubnow himself, in his Introduc- 
tion, caution against the acceptance of 
legends as historical evidence? And what 
other warrant is there for stating that 
the Besht engaged in the trafhc with 
amulets? 

Introducing his twelfth chapter on 
“The Besht as Leader of the Hasidic 
Sect’, Dubnow writes: “In the second 
decade of the 18th century, at the very 
time when the French Encyclopedists 
arose to do battle with the power of 
the Church in the name of human rea- 
son—at that self-same time there was 
created a movement which denied rea- 
son, and preached mystical faith...” 
Now what kind of comparison is this? 
What was life like in Eastern Europe 
at that time? What parallel can _ be 
drawn between Podolia, Ukrainia and 
Poland at the time of the rise of Hasid- 
ism, and the Paris of the Encyclopedia? 
Furthermore, did not the Mitnagdim too 
believe in Kabbalah? Was not the Gaon 
of Vilna himself a Kabbalist? Was not 
his disciple, Rabbi Hayyim of Volozhin, 
an outstanding Kabbalist? Almost the 


same miracles as are told of the Besht 
are attributed to the Gaon of Vilna! 

When Dubnow describes the Vilna 
Gaon, in his chapter “Hasidim and Mit- 
nagdim in Lithuania and White Rus- 
sia’, he uses as his source the book Ali- 
yot Eliyahu. But here Dubnow is selec- 
tive, using only those legends which en- 
hance the image of the Gaon. Dubnow 
himself admits this (page 177): “I have 
ignored the more fanciful passages of 
this book, which might be dubbed Shr- 
vhe Ha-g’ra by analogy to Shivhe Ha- 
besht’! Why then did Dubnow make 
use of the fantastic tales in the latter 
book? Was it for the sake of calling the 
Besht a dabbler in magic, and all be- 
cause the book contains a legend that 
“barrels of grain danced with the 
Besht”? (Dubnow, page 79). 

In describing the first meeting of the 
Besht with his disciple Dov Ber of Mez- 
ritch, Dubnow relates how the disciple 
was ill, and how the Besht cured him 
with prayer and remedies (cited from 
Shivhe Ha-Besht!). “Many times did 
Dov Ber faint away from weakness” says 
the source; to which Dubnow adds the 
“objective” comment “perhaps also as a 
result of the physician’s charms’... 

Again, when Dubnow deals with the 
disciples of the Maggid of Mezritch, he 
writes sarcastically of Rabbi Israel Hoff- 
stein, the Maggid of Kozhenitz: “It was 
from the Rebbe Elimelech of Lizhensk 
that he learned the act of acting as ‘mid- 
dleman’ between God and man; and he 
skillful 


was a very practitioner. He 


would heal sick women, and not by pray- 
er alone, for he had a ready stock of 
salves and ointments. They say that all 
his salves were compounded of amber- 
dust and olive oil, and that these in- 
gredients had to be bought by the sick 
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people at the shop of the Tzaddik’s own 
daughter”. (Dubnow, pp. 72-73) 

Dubnow’s casual phrase “they say” is 
based entirely on a manuscript called 
“Dos Vezen Fun der Sekte Hasidim”, 
from the hand of one of the maskilim. 
Dubnow goes on to say: “The contem- 
poraries of the Kozhenitzer Maggid 
tried hard to expose the quackery of the 
miracle-man, but they didn’t succeed.” 
(p. 27) Obviously, the “contemporaries” 
referred to are none other than Hasid- 
ism’s enemies, the masktlim. 
Reading Dubnow, we might be inclined 
to forget that this “peddler of miracles”, 
the Maggid of Kozhenitz, was one of the 
moving spirits of the Hasidic movement 
in Poland, and was a gifted scholar in 
Talmud as well as in Kabbalah. Indeed, 
he is the author of a number of works 
in Halachah as well as in Hasidic 
thought. 

Dubnow also made use of a number 
of proclamations issued by the Mitnag- 
dim, excommunicating the Hasidim. But 
enough; his volumes, even though not 


mortal 


entirely objective, are nevertheless an 
important contribution to the study of 
the history of Hasidism. 

The struggle between Hasidism and 
the Haskalah (Enlightenment) Move- 
ment is dealt with by Raphael Mahler 
in his book Der Kamf zvish’n haskalah 
un hasidus in galitsia in der ershten helft 
fun nayntsenten yorhundert" (Yivo, New 
York 1942. pp. 254). Dr. Mahler devotes 
a good deal of space to the social and 
economic background in Galicia. Writ- 
ing to some extent from the standpoint 
of economic determinism, he attempts to 
show that “Hasidism was a movement 
of the downtrodden petit bourgeoisie.” 
His source material includes letters, of- 
ficial documents and the like, some of 


which were previously unknown, while 
others had not hitherto been used by 
students of the subject. In his view the 
doctrines of Hasidism “reflect the social 
deprivation and political oppression of 
the Jewish masses, as well as their yearn- 
ing for liberation”. 

Mahler the Galician 
maskilim did not hesitate to act as in- 
formers to the public authorities against 
the Hasidim, and to use political in- 
fluence in the bitter struggle between 
the two camps. 

At the end of his book he publishes 
a series of documents from the govern- 
ment Archives in Lemberg. His treat- 
ment of these documents is thorough 
and expert; his conclusions are in the 


indicates how 


main based on these archives. 

A throroughgoing study of the social 
background of the movement, including 
those groups which were forerunners of 
the Besht, is provided by the historian 
Ben Zion Dinur, in his book Bemifne 
Ha-Dorot (Mosad_ Bialik, Jerusalem 
1955, pp. 384). Based on a careful anal- 
ysis of Shivhe Ha-Besht Dinur points out 
that the underprivileged strata of Jewry 
flocked to the standard of the Baal Shem. 
His earliest followers were heder teachers 
and their assistants, shochtim, prayer- 
leaders, and village Jews; and each of 
these classes thought of the Baal Shem 
as its representative. Hence, the Shivhe 
Ha-Besht pictures its hero in his youth 
as variously an assistant-teacher (belfer) 
a melamed, a village inn-keeper, a lime- 
carrier, and so on. 

Turning to the pre-Hasidic literature 
of the maggtdim, or popular preachers, 
Dinur points to the unfavorable picture 
this literature gives of the Rabbis of the 
day. He also demonstrates the close re- 
lationship between Hasidism and the 
messianic yearnings of the people. 
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The connection between Hasidism and 
the longing for redemption is the theme 
of a book by Yitzhak Werfel, entitled 
Ha-Hasidut Ve-Eretz Yisrael (Jerusalem 
5700-1940; pp. 164). It covers three gen- 
erations: that of the Besht, of the Mag- 
gid of Mezritch, and of the latter's dis- 
ciples. Werfel made a thorough study of 
original Hasidic literature. He presents 
a very interesting corpus of materials, 
emphasizing the connection between the 
movement and the ideas of messianism, 
redemption of Jewry, and the Land of 
Israel. His documents will provide a very 
useful source-book for the future his- 
torian who wants to write a study of 
these inter-relationships. 

Werfel is also the author of Sefer 
Ha-Hasidut (Tel Aviv, Leinman, 5707- 
1947, 224 quarto pages). It is a series of 
short monographs, accompanied by 
homilies and parables quoted from 100 
Hasidic rebbes. It is in effect a lexicon 
of Hasidism. 

In the field of Hasidic anthologies, 
attention should be drawn to Abraham 
Cahana’s Sefer Ha-Hasidut (2nd Edi- 
tion. Warsaw, 5682-1922; 395 pp.). This 
annotated collection covers the period 
from Israel Baal Shem Tov to Nahman 
Bratzlaver, and includes facsimiles of 
original documents. Cahana provides a 
general introduction, and cites liberal 
extracts from Hasidic story-books and 
letters. The material is well organized 
under the rubrics of legends, sayings and 
homilies, and Hasidic ideas. The work 
is executed in a throughly scientific man- 
ner, and it is only to be regretted that 
Cahana did not continue past Rabbi 
Nahman Bratzlaver. 

Another anthologist is the scholar and 
student of Hasidism, S. Z. Zetzer, author 
of a two-volume work on the Baal Shem 
and a volume on the journey of Rabbi 


Nahman Bratzlaver to the Land of Is- 
rael. His Sippure Ma’asiot-Vunder mai- 
sies Fun Rebbit Nahman_ Bratzlaver 
(New York 5689-1929) is “a scientific 
edition, according to the various texts 
in Hebrew and Yiddish, with an intro- 
duction, notes, and explanations.” The 
book includes the two prefaces by Rab- 
bi Nathan of Nemirov, 17 tales told by 
the Bratzlaver, the circumstances of their 
telling, and textual variants. 

These tales are secular in content. 
but the Bratzlaver’s disciples read hid- 
den meanings into them. Indeed, the 
Bratzlaver Hasidim even have a special 
prayer which they recite before reading 
the parables of their master. 

Recent years have seen the republica- 
tion of a number of original Hasidic 
books (mostly in photo-offset), some of 
them appearing in the State of Israel, 
but for the most part in America. 

The reason for this is, of course, that 
after the Second World War, America 
became the main center of Hasidism. A 
large number of Hasidic Rabbis, to- 
gether with their followers, settled in 
New York and in Brooklyn, especially 
in Williamsburg. These Rabbis, descend- 
ants of the various Hasidic dynasties, 
proceeded to reissue the books authored 
by their grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers, prefaced by their own introduc- 
tions. These prefaces contain a great 
deal of historical data on the Hasidic 
Rabbis who were martyred in the Nazi 
death-camps, as well as biographies of 
the original authors. 

Just before the war there was also a 
republication of the Sefer Baal Shem 
Tov (Lodz, Massorah Pub.; 2 vols., 284 
+308 pp.). This book, authored by the 
shochet Shimeon Menahem Mendel of 
Govortchov, Poland, is an anthology of 
homilies by the Baal Shem, arranged ac- 
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cording to the weekly cycle of Torah 
readings, the Five Scrolls, and the an- 
nual round of festivals. The author 
made use of 210 books, providing us with 
a good collection of just about every- 
thing attributed to the Besht in Hasidic 
literature. 

A Neo-Hasidic movement has arisen in 
the State of Israel in recent times. The 
work of Martin Buber, Or Ha-Ganuz 
(Jerusalem. Tel Aviv, 5707-1946, Schock- 
en, pp. 308) has played a role in this 
trend. It is a collection of Hasidic tales, 
reworked in Buber’s own style. 

A significant translation in studies on 
Hasidism is Aaron Marcus’ Ha-Hasidut 
(Tel Aiviv, Netzah Publ., 5714-1953). 
Marcus spent his youth in Berlin, where 
he became thoroughly westernized, and 
then returned to Hasidism as a Baal 
Teshuvah. His book, which originally 
appeared in German under the title 
Chassidismus has great value, because 
the author was close to living Hasidic 
sources. He reports what he heard from 
various Rabbis to whom he made pil- 
grimages, as for example R. Shelomo 
of Radomsk and R. Yehoshua of Belz. 

A special position in the literature on 
Hasidism is occupied by the Hebrew 
writer and essayist Eliezer Shteinman. 
He has been publishing a series of books 
under the general title Be’er Ha-Hasi- 
dut, covering Hasidic masters from the 
Besht to the disciples of the Kotzker 
Rebbe. Eight volumes have appeared 
thus far, variously subtitled. Shteinman 
has his own unique approach to Hasid- 
ism, and an original Hebrew style. His 
tone is that of a Hasid speaking to Has- 
idim. His works have had a powerful 
influence on the new generation in Is- 
rael—the sabras, who never came into 
contact with living Hasidism. 

It should be noted that Shteinman’s 


work is wanting in one serious respect. 
He neglects more often than not to give 
us the source of his Hasidic homilies. 
This prevents us from seeing how a 
modern writer has reworked the original 
materials. 

A whole series of short monographs on 
Hasidic Rabbis in Poland, Ukraine, Ga- 
licia and Hungary has been appearing 
in recent years in Israel from the pen 
of Rabbi Abraham Isaac Bromberg, un- 
der the title Mi-gedole ha-hasidut (Jeru- 
salem, Ha-Makhon Le-Hasidut). These 
booklets, of which some sixteen have ap- 
peared so far, are published in small 
format, and average about 120 to 130 
pages each. They include the family-tree 
of each Rabbi, and indicate, alas, that 
most of their heirs were martyred in the 
Nazi death-camps. 

In the area of Hasidic melody a num- 
ber of books are available. Those pub- 
lished by the Israeli student of Hasid- 
ism, M. S. Geshuri include La-Hasidim 
Mizmor (Jerusalem, 5696-1936, 166 pp., 
with musical scores), an anthology of 
writings on Hasidic melody; Neginah 
Va-Hasiddut, Jerusalem 1952, 212 pp.) 
dealing with the Kozmirer and Modz- 
hitzer Rabbis, who composed many of 
the melodies still sung in Hasidic circles; 
and the two volume work Ha-Nigun 
veha-rikkud shel ha-hadsidut (Netzah 
Pub., 340+ 304 pp.) dealing with song 
and dance in various Hasidic groups. All 
of Geshuri’s works are provided with 
musical notation. 

Worthy of mention in the field of 
music is the Sefer Hanigunim which ap- 
peared in New York. It contains the 
scores of 185 melodies attributed to the 
Besht, the Maggid of Mezritch, his dis- 
ciples, and especially Rabbi Shneur 
Zalman of Liadi, founder of the Chabad 


school of Hasidism. The book includes 
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colloquies on melody by various Rabbis, 
where some of the tunes are given kab- 
balistic interpretations. There are also 
songs which were sung by the Chabad 
Hasidim in Yiddish, Ukrainian and 
Russian. 


It will be obvious to the reader that 
this survey has been far from exhaustive. 


Many important books that have ap- 
peared in this century have not been 
dealt with at all. Limitations of space 
have made it imperative to select only 
the most important representative work 
in each of the various areas that deal 
with the history of the Hasidic move- 
ment. 
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MAX WEBER: HASIDIC PAINTER 


ALFRED WERNER 


| Boy October, a short, broad, white- 

haired man with a thin, quivering 
voice read a speech in the Newark Mu- 
seum. He was seventy-eight-year-old Max 
Weber, and the occasion was the fiftieth 
anniversary celebration of the Museum. 
He did what the respectful audience ex- 
pected him to do—he reminisced, speak- 
ing about the Wilson era as though its 
events had taken place only a week or 
two ago. Weber paid particular tribute 
to John Cotton Dana, founder and first 
director of the museum, who had not 
only asked the young Weber to hang an 
exhibition of modern photography (at 
a time when few discerned its power of 
aesthetic expression) but in 1913 even 
gave him his first one-man show in a 
public institution. To appreciate Mr. 
Dana’s courage one needs to know that 
Weber's early, unorthodox efforts had 
been met with hostility nearly every- 
where. One critic chided the dealer Al- 
fred Stieglitz (a Hoboken-born Jew who 
became famous both as an avant-garde 
photographer and as a champion of 
modern art) for exhibiting Weber’s can- 
vases whose “ugliness” was “appalling.” 
To another critic Weber's paintings 
were “grotesqueries” of a taste that 
“could only be acquired by long and 
perverse practice,” while a third dis- 
missed them as “the emanations of some- 
one not in his right mind, such as one 
might expect from the inmate of a lu- 
natic asylum.” 


Dana assumed that there would be 
angry comments on the show, and, an- 
ticipating them, wrote: 

“The artist who occupies himself seri- 
ously with color and form, and the 
phantasies he derives therefrom, does 
rise above the people—and then, you 
see, it is not his fault, but theirs that 
they remain behind.” 

The show of 1913 consisted of seven- 
teen pictures; the Weber Retrospective 
that opened at the Newark Museum on 
October 1, 1959, included one hundred 
and thirty-four works, among them 
prints and sculptures as well as paint- 
ings. If, forty-six years earlier, the press 
had been hostile, the critics of today are 
fully aware of Weber’s importance in 
the realm of American art, even when 
they respectfully reject this or that as- 
pect of his many-faceted creations. 

Among American-Jewish artists, Web- 
er was the first to leave a considerable 
impact upon aesthetics in the United 
States. Before 1909 when, freshly re- 
turned from his studies in Paris, Weber 
had his first one-man show (in a frame- 
shop on Upper Madison Avenue), Jew- 
ish contribution to the plastic arts in 
America was inconspicuous. There was 
Moses Jacob Ezekiel, whose naturalistic 
sculptures no longer arouse any enthusi- 
asm, and there were a dozen academic 
painters whose portraits and genre 
scenes have been relegated to the store- 
rooms of the museums. But with Weber 
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and others of his own generation a new 
era started—that of Expressionism, a 
trend in art that, as the definition goes, 
rejects the imitation of the outer world 
of reality for the expression of an inner 
world of feeling and imagination, and 
avails itself of spontaneous, free, intui- 
tive distortion or exaggeration of the or- 
dinary forms and colors of nature in 
order to achieve an emotional or aes- 
thetic effect. In Europe, Gauguin and 
Van Gogh are the fathers of Expression- 
ism; in the United States, its protagon- 
ists have been several Jewish immig- 
rants, or sons of immigrants, especially 
Weber, Abraham Walkowitz, Benjamin 
Kopman, Hyman Bloom, and _ fack 
Levine. 

In an art world still dominated, in the 
first decade of this century, by men of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, the excitability of 
a Weber was bound to cause a flurry 
among the stolid who shared the opin- 
ions of Sir Purdon Clarke, then director 
of the Metropolitan Museum: 

“There is a state of unrest all over 
the world in art as in all other things,” 
Sir Purdon Clark complained “...and 
I dislike unrest.” 

Whether or not Weber disliked this 
unrest, as a truthful artist he could not 
help giving it expression in his work. 
It was, perhaps, his “Jewish tempera- 
ment” (an expression coined for him- 
self by the late Jacob Epstein, a contem- 
porary of Weber's) that allowed Weber 
to participate in the fermentation and 
gestation of the restless modern spirit 
with less of an inner struggle than his 
Gentile colleagues. While in some cases 
the origin and background of an artist 
make themselves felt in the character 
of his work only in a very subtle, almost 
imperceptible manner, Weber, I believe, 
owes a great deal to Judaism and Jew- 
ishness, even though it is a small seg- 


ment of his work that is actually based 
on what is loosely called the “Jewish 
motif.” 

The artist’s parents, Morris and Julia 
Weber, were simple Russian Jews. The 
elder Weber was a tailor—the city of 
Bialystok where he lived, and where 
Max was born in 1881, was a center of 
textile industries. Childhood memories 
with a definite Jewish tinge do not play 
as great a role in Weber's work as they 
do, say, in Chagall’s. After all, Weber 
was only ten when he was brought to 
America, whereas Chagall was twenty- 
three when he first left Russia for 
France. When the Webers settled in 
Brooklyn, New World impressions over- 
laid and obliterated those of the old 
Hasidic milieu. Still, the Jewish motifs 
Weber produced from about 1918 on- 
ward owe as much to Bialystok as to 
Brooklyn's Williamsburgh section. 

As a child, Weber was impressed by 
the stories about his granduncle, Mord- 
che der Tzaddik, whom he never met. 
This great cabalist, a bachelor, left the 
town to dwell alone in the forest and 
delve into forbidden mysteries. When- 
ever he came to the synagogue on the 
Sabbath eve, a reverent hush would 
fall on the gathered congregation, and 
the awe-struck people would move aside 
to let him pass. 

The Hasidic Dance of 1940 certainly 
draws on what Weber had seen in his 
childhood (except that in the Old 
Country fur-trimmed hats were worn by 
the dancers rather than the Western top 
hats painted by Weber). This ritual 
dance begins slowly with a definite 
touch of sadness, and gradually assumes 
faster rhythms, until it reaches a climax 
in a state of veritable ecstasy. Painting 


this dance, the artist himself experienced 
all the movements as if he had physi- 
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cally participated in the dance—his body 
ached with exhaustion. .. . 

To return to Weber's start: we do 
not know what caused him to become an 
artist, nor could he answer this ques- 
tion, when I turned to him for an ex- 
planation. In his milieu—as in that of 
Chagall, Soutine, Mané-Katz, or any 
other artist with an Eastern European 
Jewish background—there was nothing 
like a painting or sculpture that might 
have prepared him for the worship of 
the beautiful, nor did the hard-working, 
Orthodox parents have anything to do 
with the boy’s sudden emergence as a 
painter. Yet he showed some taient 
while studying at Boys’ High School on 
Marcy Avenue, and in the fall of 1898 
he entered Pratt Institute in Brooklyn 
to study to be a teacher of art. 

Pratt did not want to admit him, as 
he had had only one year of high school, 
and did not know geometry. But Max 
spent the summer studying geometry, 
took the entrance examinations and 
passed. (Last summer, Pratt conferred 
on Weber the “Doctor of Fine Arts’ 
degree.) In 1900, he graduated with 
honor, and in the four years to follow 
he was a manual training teacher at 
schools in Virginia and Minnesota. 

Weber was twenty-four when, in Sep- 
tember, 1905, he left America for a 
three-year study trip in Europe, to spend 
most of his time in Paris. Next to Matis- 
se, whose class the young American 
eagerly attended, the poor, uneducated, 
often ridiculed “Sunday painter” Henri 
Rousseau exerted the most profound in- 
fluence on Weber. A retired customs in- 
spector, Rousseau was sixty-three when 
Weber met him. Nearly all critics re- 
fused to take this “Primitive’’ seriously, 
but Weber looked up to him in great 
awe: “He teaches us how to say and see 
all over again the eternal things with 


primitive simplicity,” Weber once remi- 
nisced. “Seeing Rousseau’s pictures is 
like looking through a new window 
upon a new world. To visit my 
friend was like going from a suffocating 
atmosphere into that of a fragrant vine- 
yard. His studio was a spiritual haven, 
a place to recuperate, to set the young 
perplexed mind at ease.” 

In the last decade the Museum of 
Modern Art has sold some five thousand 
color reproductions of Rousseau’s The 
Sleeping Gypsy. But it has taken the 
world half a century to grasp the beauty 
of the Douanier’s so utterly non-natural- 
istic paintings which are nevertheless 
based on minute observations of nature. 
Weber himself has done more than any- 
one else in America to spread knowl- 
edge of this curious, yet lovable man 
who instinctively arrived at a harmony 
of color and shape, at the perfect formal 
relationships which elude many a highly 
trained artist. On the eve of Weber's 
departure from Paris, Rousseau gave a 
soirée to honor his young friend. On 
this occasion, Weber sang (as a young- 
ster, he had often sung in the synagogue, 
and he had an excellent tenor voice), 
and Rousseau played the violin. On the 
next day Rousseau accompanied Weber 
to the railroad station, insisting on carry- 
ing one of his bags. “As the train began 
to move, I heard Rousseau say with deep 
feeling in his voice, and an admonishing 
finger, ‘N’ oubliez pas la nature, Weber!” 
(Weber—never forget nature!). 

From Rousseau Max Weber inherited 
an emphasis upon simplicity and archi- 
tectural conciseness. He learned from 
him, not how to copy, but how to “edit” 
nature by heightening salient features 
and discarding less important ones—to 
bestow upon nature what it lacks: the 
mind and soul of man. From Matisse 
he learned how to use color—flat colors, 
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set down in pure tones and juxtaposed 
without transition, are Matisse’s contri- 
bution to art and to man’s joy of life. 
Cézanne, finally, taught Weber how, 
through the interplay of colorplanes, to 
portray the inner structure of a thing 
rather than its external appearance, in 
short, to abandon the camera-like imita- 
tion of surface. Incidentally, Weber's 
early enthusiasm for Cézanne was not 
shared by many. A Cézanne obituary in 
a French paper read: “No loss to the 
world—a man with an ape eye died.” 

In all ages good painters knew that 
there was, and had to be, a difference 
between art and nature, and at all times 
painters produced canvases sufficiently 
“abstract” to be independent creations, 
not mere color copies. But in the 
eighteen eighties, when Weber was still 
a boy in his native Bialystok (one, by 
the way, who was always drawing!) Gau- 
guin and the men around him had to 
rediscover that a picture, before and 
regardless of subject matter, was essen- 
tially ‘‘a flat surface covered with colors 
arranged in a certain order.” In 1904 
Weber was already the head of the Art 
Department at the Minnesota State Nor- 
mal School in Duluth when old Cézanne 
wrote to a younger colleague a letter 
that was to cause a revolution in art: 
“Everything in nature is formed upon 
the sphere, the cone and the cylinder’’— 
thus giving the growing generation of 
painters, Picasso no less than Weber, a 
means by which they might render the 
apparent “chaos” of nature into patterns 
that made sense, aesthetically speaking. 

Weber came back to America in the 
last week of 1908. He was then twenty- 
seven years old. Not seven, but four- 


teen or more lean years lay ahead. There 
was no melodrama in these years, for 
Weber has no liking for a wild and 
unbridled mode of living; perhaps the 


religious background of his early years, 
first in Russia, then in the Williams- 
burgh section of Brooklyn helped to im- 
pose a serious and disciplined frame of 
reference upon him. In 1916 he married 
Frances Abrams, who shared with him 
all the years of humiliating financial 
struggle; in 1923 a son was born to 
them, in 1927 a daughter. For a long 
time Weber's main source of income 
came from teaching and lecturing. 
Though he no longer talks about the 
period he spent here in obscurity and 
want, he surely has not forgotten it. 
As late as the mid-twenties, when Weber 
was no longer unknown to vanguard 
critics in Europe, Henry McBride, writ- 
ing in The Dual, scolded his fellow- 
Americans for doing nothing about 
Weber: “Here is one of the best painters 
in the world practically going to waste 
among us.” 

The real drama, however, was fought 
in the realm of the spirit. While Weber 
was, of course, capable of producing can- 
vases so naturalistic, so photographic as 
to fill the aesthetically untutored Amer- 
ica of the pre-Museum of Modern Art 
and Whitney Museum days with rap- 
ture, he preferred to follow the dictate 
of his own conscience and taste. Indeed, 
the same spirit of revolt which prompted 
our ancestor Abraham to smite the idols 
of his father, caused this energetic and 
uncompomising idealist to defy pallid 
tradition. As a result, his compositions 
grew bold and bolder, more and more 
“abstract,” however, losing 
completely the link to nature (Rous- 
seau’s admonition was never discarded). 
In sensuous, rich colors, geometrical pat- 
terns glorified the dynamism of the met- 
ropolis. Since Weber has frequently 
talked or written about his works, and 
always in an eloquent and graphic way, 
I shall let him describe his celebrated, 
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yet once highly controversial canvas, 
New York at Night: 

“Electrically illumined contours of 
buildings, rising height upon height 
against the blackness of the sky now dif- 
fused, now interknotted, now pierced by 
occasional shafts of colored light. Alto- 
gether—a web of colored geometric 
shapes, characteristic only of the Grand 
Canyons of New York at night.” 

What happened to Weber, as far as 
the critics’ reaction was concerned, is 
not unique—every important artist or 
writer with ideas of his own has had the 
same shattering experience: to be under- 
stood only by a few advanced people, 
and to be thoroughly misunderstood and 
even maligned by the multitudes. 
Among the former were the aforemen- 
tioned Alfred Stieglitz, and the writer, 
Hutchins Hapgood, who was quick to 
notice that Weber was “a serious thinker 

struggling with the problems of 
form.” The names of those who com- 
pletely failed to grasp Weber's aims 
shall, for charity's sake, be omitted here, 
but some of their statements were given 
to show what a long and wearying road 
our artist had yet to travel before get- 
ting a modicum of moral success and 
being able to sell enough canvases to 
be able to live with his family, if not 
luxuriously, at least with a minimum of 
comfort. 

Weber's cubist-futurist and eventually 
near-abstract period ended about 1918 
in the sense that what he produced 
thereafter was a bit more representa- 
tional, more accessible to those not ac- 
customed to approach a work of the 
plastic arts as they would music: with- 
out too much concern for the meaning 
of the subject matter, without letting the 
rigid intellect interfere with the sensu- 
ous pleasures derived by the relaxing 


soul. The artist, himself, described his 
“return” to nature as follows: 

“In my early days I discovered the 
geometry in the work of God. Now I 
felt the need to return to the works of 
God themselves.” 

He was close to fifty when at last he 
“arrived” in the sense that no critic any 
longer dared to dismiss him with an 
angry snort (thanks to the Art Institute 
of Chicago which, in 1929, gave Weber 
its Potter Palmer gold medal for one 
of his still lifes, and thanks to the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art where he had his 
first retrospective exhibition in the year 
to follow). Himself now an authority, 
to whom the young men and women in 
America looked up in awe, he summed 
up his theory of art in a talk with his 
first biographer, Holger Cahill: 

“The facts of nature baffle the finest 
inspiration, but one must go to nature 
or remain in the clouds. When art builds 
on art, art dies. When art comes through 
nature it plants its own seed for its 
blooming in seasonal time and place. It 
is only when man addresses himself to 
nature in deep reverence, in silence and 
isolation, that he hears the response. 
Yet to have nothing but the facts of 
nature is to be always going, compass- 
less, with nowhere to go. It is not the 
purpose of art to duplicate nature or 
to represent it. Art dies when natural- 
ism dominates. I believe that the ex- 
pression of an experience should give 
rise to still another, a new and still more 
inspiring experience. To fill eternity 
with the ripest and sanest expression 
of our consciousness is the essence as 
well as the purpose of life.” 

The many works he produced between 
the two World Wars illustrate the truth 
of his statement. I do not think that he 
is blind to the fact that certain pure 
abstractions—the creations of Arp, Gor- 
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ky, Kandinsky, Mondrian and others— 
have added interesting and often lovable 
facts to 20th century art. But he is un- 
happy about the intransigent attitude 
of many spokesmen of Abstract Art who 
proclaim their creed as the ultimate goal 
of art. ‘“Non-objective art?” he once pun- 
ned while we were staring at a far from 
enjoyable sample of the most recent 
trend in art: “What else is it but an 
art without an object?” He complained 
about the vast inroads technics and me- 
chanics have made into art which, in 
its present stage, is too devoid of spiritu- 
ality, too functional and utilitarian, in 
short—too fast: ““We are hitchhiking on 
an airplane... .” 

His own art is overflowing with spir- 
ituality: his somber and melancholy 
landscapes with trees; his still lifes so 
full of life that the French term, “na- 
ture morte,” cannot possibly be applied 
to them; (who, among contemporary 
Americans, has handled commonplace 
objects with the same religious reve- 
rence?); his plump and unseductive, yet 
fascinatingly disturbing nudes; his mu- 
sicians who make you hear their music; 
his sweating workmen struggling with 
structural steel; and, above all, his 
gouaches and oils on Jewish themes. 

It would be absolutely wrong to clas- 
sify him as an observer of Jewish life, 
and he himself, who has drunk from the 
wells of so many nations and eras, and 
who has struck his roots deeply into 
the spiritual soil of America, would re- 
sent such a falsification of his stature 
as an artist. At the same time, I believe 
—and I am not alone—that some of 
Weber’s works which deal with Jewish 
topics are among his best. Weber was 
only a boy of ten when he was taken 
from his shtaedtel, but he voluntarily 
returned to it, in spirit, time and again, 
making his childhood memories a source 


of strength rather than suppressing them 
(as others did). 

He was still able to see undiluted 
Eastern European life directly and ac- 
curately transplanted from Russia by 
the refugees who had fled here from 
the Tsarist pogroms of the ‘eighties and 
‘nineties. For a detailed description of 
this locality one might turn to the auto- 
biography of the late Jacob Epstein, but 
Weber who knew Epstein has also paid 
a tribute to this vanishing reservoir of 
Jewish life by commenting on his own, 
now famous, oil, The Talmudists (now 
in the Jewish Museum): 

“I was prompted to paint this picture 
after a pilgrimage to one of the oldest 
synagogues of New York’s East Side. I 
find a living spiritual beauty emanates 
from, and hovers over and about, a 
group of Jewish patriarchal types when 
they congregate in search of wisdom in 
the teachings of the great Talmudists 
of the past. The discussion of the Tal- 
mud is at times impassioned, inspired, 
ecstatic, and at other moments serene 
and contemplative. To witness a 
group of such elders bent down and in- 
tent upon nothing but the eternal quest 
and interpretation of the ethical and 
spiritual significance and religious con- 
tent of the great Jewish legacy—the To- 
rah—is for me an unforgettable experi- 
ence.” 

From a purely artistic viewpoint, Or- 
thodox Jews who retain their distinctive 
characteristics lend themselves superbly 
towards pictorial representation. Rem- 
brandt—one of Weber's favorites—was 
aware of their fascinating picturesque- 
ness when he settled among his ‘“mod- 
els” in the Amsterdam Ghetto. Signifi- 


cantly, the great Dutchman preferred 
the more natural, more genuine Aske- 
nasic refugees with their untrimmed 
beards to the well-groomed, “‘assimi- 
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lated” Sephardim, although it was from 
the latter that he received his portrait 
commissions, while he had to pay the 
beggars from the East for posing. 

Whereas Rembrandt had his Jews 
pose individually, Weber frequently 
stresses the dynamism of Jewish groups 
in action, using their eloquent hands 
to underline an argument, or dancing 
ecstatically before the Lord. But while 
it was Rembrandt, and not El Greco 
who painted Jews, Weber is nearer in 
painting technique and approach to the 
“Spaniard” from Crete than to the 
Dutchman (he saw Rembrandts in Am- 
sterdam, El Grecos in Madrid). Just as 
El Greco took unheard of liberties with 
human figures, so the Expressionist 
Weber elongated and even distorted the 
faces and figures of his Talmudists; in 
both cases the desired effect is the same: 
the highest pitch of emotional and spir- 
itual experience. 

Curiously enough, there are some 
Jews who tend to resent these pictures 
as caricatures, although they are that as 
little as El Greco’s thin, emaciated 
saints, and although Weber is the last 
man to poke fun at genuinely religious 
Jews, anyway. But those disgusted with 
Weber are usually the same people who 
like the saccharine, sentimental genre 
paintings of Isidor Kaufmann and his 
countless followers in Europe and the 
USA. Any aesthetically mature observer 
would find conventionally “beautiful’’ 
pictures insipid and flat compared to 
Weber’s “unattractive” Jews, with the 
frenzy of their facial expression, the 
exultation of their uninhibited gestures. 

Some of America’s outstanding critics, 
such as Forbes Watson, James Thrall 
Soby, and the aforementioned Henry 
McBride, all of them Gentiles, have 
been fascinated by Weber's Jewish types. 


Referring to the latter, McBride once 
wrote: 

“What was wonderful in them was 
the fact that they echoed the racial an- 
guish of mind without recourse to brutal 
facts or prosaic argument. They did it 
musically, symbolically, eloquently, and, 
though so modern in texture, still bore 
accents that seemed to reach back to 
the beginnings of time.” 

Of the scores of artists of Jewish or- 
igin who, around 1910, were among the 
vanguard storming the citadel of aca- 
demic art, only few remain. Samuel Hal- 
pert died as a fairly young man, a 
quarter of a century ago, Bernard Kar- 
fiol in 1952, Maurice Sterne, in 1957. 
Only Abraham Walkowitz, now almost 
completely blind, is still with us. 

Weber alone is still as active as he 
was twenty—or perhaps fifty years ago. 
What a dynamo! What a versatile man! 
A monograph might be written on his 
literary efforts alone—his Cubist Poems 
and Essays on Art (from which I have 
quoted in this article), his hitherto neg- 
lected manuscript on Henri Rousseau, 
his articles that appeared in Alfred Stieg- 
litz’ Camera Work and elsewhere. There 
is no space here for expatiating on his 
activities in behalf of struggling fellow- 
artists, especially his self-sacrificing work 
as Chairman of the American Artists’ 
Congress during the depression years 
when he fought for the artist’s right to 
eat and have shelter—primitive rights 
which, however, society often did not 
acknowledge. But the same Weber who 
castigated society for not granting the 
artist at least the minimum that was due 
to him, did not fail to scold those of 
his colleagues who, out of shyness or ar- 
rogance, preferred to remain in the pro- 
verbial Ivory Tower instead of meeting 
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and studying the people. In a speech 
at this Congress he said: 

“I would suggest to the artist and 
student to take time off from the life- 
class, and go out among the people who 
toil in the mills and shops, go to scenes 
foundries, ex- 
cavation. There he will find the energy 
and heroism of those who create the 
wealth and wonder of modern times. 
Let the student look upon the artisan 
and mechanic as did the Greeks upon 
their throwers and 
wrestlers.” 


of bridge construction, 


gladiators, disc 


Teaching is a field which ordinarily 
retains no records but the love and 
gratitude of students. Weber has left us 
testimony as to his admiration for the 
late Matisse and his class of 1907-1908. 
Now one of Weber's students who 
worked under him at the Art Students 
League in the ‘twenties, the noted Ca- 
nadian painter, Goodridge Roberts, has 
given us his tribute to Weber, the un- 
usual, unorthodox educator: 

“I fell under the spell of his personal- 
ity immediately. It was strangely 
moving to watch him in the classroom. 
He was a small, plump man with a 
full, pale face, a noble brow and bril- 
liant eyes. I used to think that William 
Blake must have been like him. He was 
neat and prim in his dress and manner, 
and on entering the room would seat 
himself at an easel before the model and 
paint on a fresh canvas as if in the 
privacy of his own studio. As a conces- 
sion to his pupils he would formulate 
his thoughts in words as the picture pro- 
gressed, but these were uttered in so 
dreamlike a way that one felt one was 
not hearing words but actually reading 
a mind as it pondered the problems of 
painting.”’ (Canadian Art, summer 1951). 

It was not until 1949 that I met 


Weber. It was the year of his gigantic 
retrospective show at the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art. One hundred 
and sixty works—oils, water colors, pas- 
tels, gouaches, drawings, woodcuts, litho- 
graphs and pieces of sculpture—were 
shown in chronological order, covering 
four decades of artistic endeavor. So 
deeply moved was Weber at the opening 
of his show that, referring to the works 
—some of them loaned by such impor- 
tant institutions as the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the Metropolitan Museum, and 
the Museum of Modern Art—he re- 
marked, tearfully: “They are like all my 
children, come home.” 

It goes without saying that the show 
was a great success. Still, even then I re- 
sented the fact that most people seem- 
ingly took it for granted that Weber was 
still around. Few of our compatriots re- 
ally understood what a blessing it was 
to have Weber among the living, one of 
the first modernists in America, and the 
only survivor of the Americans who 
studied under Matisse. But then Weber 
is a quiet and gentle person given nei- 
ther to histrionics like Dali nor to sen- 
sationalism like Picasso. Arrogance 
which, alas, so often impresses people, 
is completely alien to him. In fact, in 
one of our conversations he complained 
about the haughtiness and cocksureness 
of a certain artist, recently deceased, 
who completely lacked humility: “True 
humility is a crown of greatness.” 

Weber was sixty-eight at the time 
of the Whitney show. The artist's eighti- 
eth birthday should be celebrated there 
with another retrospective show, and a 
catalogue more sumptuous than the last 
one. Such a show would, of course, in- 
clude samples of the work produced in 
the last decade. Astonishingly, some of 
the pictures he made as a septuagena- 
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rian, with their vital and capricious line, 
their glowing yet always subtle color, 
reveals a rejuvenation, an alacrity filling 
us with new hope. At any rate, compared 
to the grace and freedom, the dancing 
lightness of his latest canvases, the work 
he once produced in Paris looks almost 
like that of an old man. We do not 
know which rare distinction has allowed 
him to become more fruitful and more 
youthful, as the years sped by, whereas 
others who started out with him have 
died, have become commercialized, or 
have fallen into oblivion. Is it ceaseless 
work that keeps a man young? At the 
age of seventy-nine, when all busi- 
nessmen have long retired, Weber con- 
tinues to toil hard: “Always, always my 
mind is on the picture on the easel 
back at the studio.” 

It would be both absurd and imper- 
tinent to search for the key to his eternal 
youth, and the master himself once 
cautioned us against attempting to 
solve questions that must remain in the 
realm of belief: 

“The materialist asks of what use 
are art forms, and the infidel asks of 


what use is prayer. Both ask the question 
to which the dumb beasts find answer in 
the satisfaction of their hunger. Art like 
faith cannot be explained away. It is 
the faith found in feeling, the feeling 
that comes of an art consciousness, the 
consciousness of spirit inherent in mat- 
ter.” 


How times have changed! Very few 
people are left today who would agree 
with what a hostile reviewer had written 
about Weber many years ago, namely, 
that his paintings were “atrocities” and 
an “insult to ordinary intelligence.” In- 
deed, there are now few who would not 
agree with what Ralph M. Pearson has 
written about Weber in The Modern 
Renaissance in American Art: 

“He, more than any other American, 
has become our living old master. But 
he is not old. His art is old, as old as 
it is new, which fact again establishes 
the synthesis of living art traditions in 
which the new carries on the old. In this 
respect Weber has done his task well. 
He is a rock of ages in the history of 
contemporary art.” 
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The Besht is far from dead. Indeed, 
he is more alive in America right now 
than he ever was, and it would seem 
that his vitality will continue to in- 
crease. He is re-incarnated in the grow- 
ing influence and effectiveness of Has- 
idic Judaism in this country. Hasidism 
is being transmitted to and implanted in 
American Jews in two forms; one which, 
though adjusted to different circum- 
stances, stands in direct line of succes- 
sion to its traditional mode; the other, 
in a new Westernized form. 

Hasidism in the traditional, though 
modified form, is being spread by its 
hereditary adherents through their in- 
fectious enthusiasm and through an ac- 
celerating program of personal as well 
as literary proselytizing. Among them 
the Lubavitcher, the heirs to Chabad 
Hasidism, are especially active. Their 
publishing house is Kehot Publication 
Society in N.Y. which puts out a stream 
of books, magazines, and pamphlets in 
several languages. Among the English 
pamphlets are R. Shneur Zalman of 
Ladi, Founder of Chabad, Gershon 
Kranzler (based on talks with the Lub- 
avitcher Rabbi), On the Teachings of 
Hasidus (Kuntres Torat Hachassidus) 
by R. Joseph I. Schneersohn himself, 
Some Aspects of Chassidus by the same 
author with an interesting biography of 
him by Mindel, On Learning Hasidus 
(Kuntres Limud Hachassidus) also by R. 
Schneersohn, and The Commandments— 
A Philosophical Exposition of thetr Sig- 


nificance and Function, Nissan Mindel. 

All these publications, of course, share 
certain characteristics. Their effective- 
ness results from a mixture of realism, 
liberalism, and ethical sensitivity. The 
Lubavitcher are very conscious of the 
fact that in contemporary America even 
more than under other circumstances 
they must address themselves to largely 
alienated Jews with passable secular 
training who in part wish and in part 
must be persuaded to return to Judaism. 
Condemnations and laments will not do 
the trick. Their oft-stated belief that 
every Jew, regardless of the degree of 
his estrangement from Judaism and re- 
gardless of his involvement in sin, is 
qualitatively different from all other 
men and that he has an “instinctive di- 
vine feeling” makes it possible for them 
to search out the one “spark” of holli- 
ness in even the most forsaken person, 
to fan this spark with love and encour- 
agement until it grows into a flame 
that fills the entire character. They are, 
of course, committed to the validity and 
significance of all of the Law, but along 
with this they stress the other levels of 
religion: the eduction of the deeper 
theological, mystical, and ethical mean- 
ings of the positive statutes, the impor- 
tance of sincerity, moral conscientious- 
ness, and of genuine personal struggles, 
and the superiority of real human de- 
cency and of religious deeds over the 
sophistication of scholarship and of rit- 
ual skills. 
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These are not new virtues for Hasid- 
ism; they are hereditary and inherent in 
its historic tradition. They are accom- 
panied by their familiar inadequacies. 
Among the latter one is struck particu- 
larly by a form of philosophical retarda- 
tion. As long as Lubavitcher literature 
moves on the level of religious devotion 
and of moral exhortation it seems to 
speak to our time. But especially Chabad 
Hasidism takes theology, religious specu- 
lation, very seriously. The moment it 
moves to this level one has the feeling 
that one is dealing with a college-stu- 
dent of philosophy who never got be- 
yond the first semester of mediaeval ra- 
tional and mystical scholasticism and 
who, therefore, now tries earnestly and 
pathetically to construct a picture of 
the world for himself with the concepts 
and terminology of a school of thought 
which no longer has any relevancy to 
the advanced and different world in 
which we actually live. If one has for- 
gotten one’s college knowledge of Aris- 
totelianism and neo-Platonism, all one 
has to do is to read current Lubavitcher 
theological discourses, and one will there 
be fully brought up to par again— 
though one will receive this informa- 
tion, of course, filtered through the 
transformer of the Kabbalah. In a way 
this is a touching experience. It is like 
chancing upon a good sort of a chap 
out of the 16th century who lost his 
way into the 20th and is honestly trying 
to get his bearings. One wants to com- 
fort him and give him a safe refuge. 
But for other wanderers who are them- 
selves lost in the 20th century he can- 
not be of much help. Thus, all the old 
dear problems come up, creation by 
emanation, form and matter, Mutakali- 
mun occasionalism, the doctrine of evil 
as moral trials, pre-existence, the almost 


pantheistic immanence of God, etc.— 
and from classic Jewish philosophy the 
intellectual demands of Maimonides 
and the theological views of R. Yehudah 
HaLevy are resuscitated: the proof of 
Revelation from experience and _ tradi- 
tion, spiritual reward and punishment, 
the inyan elokt, etc. 

One could discuss all 
these doctrines on their own merit, but 
this seems hardly a useful thing to do, 
for they make sense only, or almost only, 
in their scholastic universe of discourse 
—a universe in which few of us, if any, 
still live. What one can say about them 
is, perhaps, a) that they constitute a 
good refresher-course in the classic 
sources of Jewish thought, b) they are 
at least used in order to try to fashion 
a consistent intellectual system of re- 
ligious truth, and c) it is amazing— 
and a good bit inspiring—how much 
valuable religious and ethical under- 
standing can still be squeezed out of 
these fruits of a past epoch which one 
had long ago thought to have utterly 
dried up. Nonetheless, one might also 
wish that the intellectuals among the 
Lubavitcher Hasidim would turn to 
some of the basic religious and philo- 
sophical problems of modern times and 
try to deal with them in our language. 
They could do it, for they certainly 
possess the intellectual acumen, the 
moral earnestness, and the sensitivity to 
existing human and cultural realities 
which it would take. 

An extraordinary and truly impressive 
product of the present-day revitaliza- 
tion of Hasidism on this continent is a 
little booklet, privately published in 
Winnipeg, by Meshulem Zalman _ b. 
Chayah Gittel HaKohen (R. Zalman 
Schachter) entitled The First Step—A 
Primer of a Jew’s Spiritual Life. It is just 
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what the title states: a do-it-yourself 
syllabus for the attainment of a spiri- 
tual, Jewishly contemplative, i.e. actively 
meditative life, addressed to the begin- 
ner who, however, is seeking religious 
nourishment for the soul, with instruc- 
tion and material drawn from the classic 
wells of Jewish mysticism and Hasidism. 
(In view of the unusual nature of this 
booklet on today’s Jewish scene and, per- 
haps, because of its author's spiritual 
magnetism, it is not surprising that, 
without any kind of advertising or even 
regular distribution, the booklet is al- 
ready at least in its second edition and 
has found an ardent reception in several 
countries). It contains short chapters on 
meditation, Kavanah, examining the 
conscience upon retiring, the Sabbath, 
the search for God, obedience, and se- 
lections on the mystical concepts of 
memale kol almin, sovev kol almin, as 
well as excerpts from the Tanya on sut- 
fering and on the love of God. 

To indicate the content of The First 
Step three points ought to suffice. An 
attempt is made to direct the academi- 
cally trained mind of the reader from 
objective thinking to ada’ata denaph- 
shey, what the author calls “situational, 
self-referring thinking,” in which the 
objects of religious thought will be ap- 
plied to one’s own emotional existence 
and will thus turn into real forces in 
one’s life rather than remaining butts 
of one’s mere intellectual curiosity. On 
the subject of Kavanah one can do no 
better than to quote some phrases from 
the book: “You sort of wink at Him 
while engaged in whatever function you 
are busy with. You sit in the den- 
tist’s chair. He drills, and you feel a 
sting of pain, but you can “intend” 
this pain as an offering of love. You 
offer to God the moment of pain, intend- 


ing to suffer it for Him. You might 
put it in somewhat this way: ‘Ribbono 
shel Olam!—You are good and Your 
universe is good. The all is filled with 
Your mercy and goodness, as is the pain 
I feel. I cannot bring You any other 
sacrifice. Please accept this moment of 
pain as a love offering from me.’ .. . 
Or you travel and time is taken up by 
it. You lean back and wink at Him in 
your mind as if to say: ‘Sweet Father, 
I enjoy Your presence! The rhythm of 
the wheels, the fleeting scenery, all are 
nothing but You. You contain me and 
my vehicle. I will be careful in travel, 
for this is Your will. Guard my going 
out and my coming back. I am secure 
in You.” And when Orthodox Juda- 
ism recommends that you do not return 
to a full observance of the Sabbath if 
this would turn your family into bat- 
tling dissenters, for “there is plenty of 
room for yourself on the inside,” then 
one begins to understand the human 
attractiveness and effectiveness of the 
Lubavitcher missionaries. 

In the presence of such elevated litera- 
ture one shrinks from academic quib- 
bling. And yet, the philosophical out- 
datedness and even the theological dan- 
gers of this approach impose themselves 
on one’s mind. One may even accept the 
anthropomorphic and magical “brink- 
manship” which it constantly practices. 
But the pantheistic theodicy which is 
enshrined in Hasidism is really too great 
a risk. One may have one’s doubts in our 
time about the persuasiveness of the 
doctrine that all evil is God’s way of 
testing us, but this at least is not ethi- 
cally misleading. It goes further than 
this, however. God's immanence is em- 
phasized so much that there is no room 
left for the reality of evil at all: “You 
realize that even at times of sin, you 
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are filled with this Life (of God);” and 
the Tanya is quoted at length to the 
effect that there really is no evil, that 
it is only human misunderstanding 
which makes us think that there is, that 
we must rejoice at all reality (including 
apparent evil), that there is really no 
pain, and that “the ‘yea’ and the ‘nay’ 
will be equal.” This comes too close for 
comfort to “Christian Science,” to the 
heretical doctrine of “goodness arising 
out of sin,” (miztvah habaah b’averah) 
and to the Spinozistic submission to the 
wickedness of the world. (In this con- 
nection the Lubavitcher should worry 
a little more about their founding fa- 
ther’s sympathy for and favor with the 
Czar in his war against Napoleon of 
which they tend to boast because they 
think that it illustrates his chumminess 
with the mighty of the world and his 
early understanding of the temptations 
of Emancipation.) 

Martin Buber, from whom emanates 
the equally effective wave of Westernized 
neo-Hasidism, has often been accused of 
having philosophically, culturally, and 
Jewishly distorted, or ““Buberized,”” Has- 
idism. As one delves into the contem- 
porary output of traditional Hasidim, 
and if these writings are any yard-stick 
for historic Hasidism (which Buber, of 
course, denies), this accusation is largely 
substantiated. Buber’s intellectual uni- 
verse of discourse is an entirely differ- 
ent one. At the same time it becomes 
questionable whether the accusation is 
not really a commendation. In his teach- 
ings, the Kabbalah is freed from the 
antiquated shackles of 
Aristotelianism, and neo-Platonism in 
which it is chained in its traditional 
form. Instead he speaks the language of 
our time and deals with the human and 
philosophical problems with which real, 
living human beings are afflicted. 


scholasticism, 


Nothing could exemplify the truth of 
this statement more than Buber’s re- 
cent Schuld und Schuldgefuehl (Heidel- 
berg 1958), the German original of the 
lectures he delivered at the School for 
Psychiatry in Washington, D.C. Psy- 
chiatrists, he points out most cogently, 
deal with feelings of guilt, not with the 
guilt itself. Freud finds material, pre- 
personal causes for this guilt, Jung finds 
super-personal, pan-psychic ones. But, 
Buber goes on, it is easy to blame youth- 
ful impulses for such feelings of guilt, 
and it is also relatively easy to overcome 
such impulses. On the other hand, “we 
who live today know to what extent we 
have become historically and biographi- 
cally really guilty. .. .”” We have learned 
that “man can be guilty, and he knows 
it,” of an “existential guilt,” a guilt 
contracted by real human deeds and 
attitudes in personal relations. He is 
thus not speaking of legal or religious 
but of moral guilt. Such guilt is not 
a doctor's business, and he cannot deal 
with it. At best he can lead the patient 
up to the threshold of the awareness 
of such guilt, but from there on in, a 
super-medical job must be done. Educa- 
tion must arouse the consciousness of 
the possibility and reality of such guilt, 
and then only introspection, a silent, not 
dialogical, not even monological, not 
even solipsistically verbal process within 
the human being itself, can lead to the 
realization of personal guilt. This reali- 
zation, in turn, is the pre-condition for 
atonement. 

Realization and confession of sin 
open the door to human integrity, Bu- 
ber declares, that law which is “the law 
of the identity of the human personality 
with itself,” with its former sins, and 
this integrity will then lead to a re- 
newed and more moral existence. Be- 
cause Kafka’s Mr. K. will not, in the 
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modern spirit, confess to his guilt but 
insists on proclaiming: “I am completely 
innocent,” and “how can a man be 
guilty anyhow?,” this door remains 
closed to him—and he dies. 

Here modern man speaks out of his 
real anguish. We know immediately that 
Buber is analyzing our true personal, 
historical, and moral problems. Buber 
presents us with his own recurring prob- 
lems, on the other hand. In the first 
place, one worries about the uncontroll- 
able irrationalism which starts at the 
decisive moment, when man must search 
out his own guilt, that this self-analysis 
takes place beyond the reach of words, 
even within oneself. Where then does 
it take place? And wherever it may 
turn out to be, how does one ethically 
check this area? As Jacob Fleischmann 
puts it in an otherwise very disappoint- 
ing article “Le Probléme de M. Buber” 
(Revue Philosophique de la France et de 
l'Etranger, Paris 1959, No. 3, and though 
Fleischmann seems to make a habit of 
misunderstanding the important Jewish 
thinkers of our time, cf. “Franz Rosen- 
zweig as a Critic of Zionism’’ (Hebrew) 
in Al F. Rosenzweig, Magnes Press, Je- 
rusalem 1957): “What is the bearing of 
a theory which falls silent when. the 
decisive word needs to be said? What 
becomes of man when he is oriented 
only by incertitude?” In the second place, 
one wonders whether Buber understands 
Mr. K. and Kafka himself properly. 
Max Brod would surely dispute his 
interpretation. Freud’s and Jung’s psy- 
chiatric guilt do not adequately de- 
scribe human guilt in our time, it is 
true; but it is certainly also true that 
the addition of Buber’s personal guilt 
does not yet exhaust it. There is fur- 
thermore, and most frighteningly, the 
super-individual guilt of human history 


as such. The Jew who was dragged to 
the gas-chamber, as K. was dragged to 
the executioner’s block, was surely en- 
titled to cry out: “I am entirely in- 
nocent.” And yet there was guilt there, 
too. Must we not try to come to grips 
with this guilt as well? Then again, for 
exegetical reasons and for theological 
ones, it must be seen that Kafka’s doors 
to the Law are not the doors to Buber’s 
“law of human identity” but to the 
Law of God. This is the law that pulls 
man out of his immersion in guilt and 
sin. It would seem that Buber’s aversion 
to the Halachah (cf. the review of Ernst 
Simon’s article ‘“M. Buber and the Faith 
of Israel,” this column, Judaism, vol. 8, 
No. 2) even leads him to misinterpret 
contemporary literature. 

Buber and Jewish mysticism receive 
a lot of attention, of course, in the 
periodical and general literature. In ad- 
dition to Fleischmann’s article previous- 
ly mentioned, that issue of the Revue 
Philosophique also carries a silly piece 
by Henri Sérouya Bergson et la Kab- 
bale. It propounds the remarkable thesis 
that Bergson’s philosophy is “a reflec- 
tion of his Hebrew ancestors,” although 
a statement by him is quoted from a per- 
sonal conversation to the effect that “in 
his youth he had studied Hebrew but 
that he was unfamiliar with the Kab- 
balah. In turn, he added, he had read 
much in the Church Fathers, especially 
in St. Augustine.” The Jewishness of 
his thought is claimed on the ground 
that he taught the (Jewish) doctrine of 
an “open society,”—that “Christianity 
without dogma is Judaism,”— that 
“Spinoza is pure Judaism,’’—and on the 
basis of a few stray quotations which, 
in their vagueness, verbosity, and in- 
tellectual fuzziness, can be compared to 
Kabbalah with no greater hardship than 
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to anything else. In some circles in 
France almost anything seems to go so 
long as it sounds French, literary, and 
carries heavy overtones of Catholic mys- 
ticism. 

In Buberiana proper, the two chief 
disciples of his version of Hasidism in 
this country have recently enriched us 
again with additional material from his 
pen by making available in English 
selected essays of his. Maurice Friedman 
has edited, translated, and supplied with 
a helpful introduction, his pieces on 
Hasidism and Modern Man, N.Y. 1958. 
In the introduction he makes passing 
reference to the other such collection 
by Will Herberg, The Writings of Mar- 
tin Buber, N.Y. 
1959, and criticizes it for not including 


1956, second edition 


any writings on Hasidism as such. An- 
other criticism must be leveled at Her- 
berg’s introduction, though it has been 
made before of him and though it is not 
meant to detract in the slightest from 
the real service which Herberg is con- 
tinuing to make to Jewish thinking and 
to the return to Judaism in this country. 

Herberg accepts Buber’s teachings al- 
most totally. The only significant excep- 
tion is Buber’s social teaching. Where 
Buber has, for example, applied his 
doctrine of human and social relations 
Kibbutzic 
communities, Herberg has this to say: 


to Zionism in the form of 


“there are those who charge, and a good 
deal of Israeli experience would seem 
to bear them out, that the very “full- 
ness” of the “full cooperative,” embrac- 
ing the “whole life of society,’ carries 
within itself the seeds of totalism, and 
constitutes a threat both to personal pri- 
vacy and to true community. This grave 
question does not seem, so far, to have 
Buber’s concern.” Or 


aroused again, 


when Buber tells the Nazified Christian 


theologian Gogarten that “no legitimate 
use can be made in politics or in po- 
litical theory of the concept of human 
sinfulness,”” Herberg falls back on Rein- 
hold Niebuhr to object: “True com- 
munity is not an historical possibility... 
It remains relevant—not as an “ideal,” 
but as a_ reality—since we are all 
tempted to think of the centralized and 
highly politicalized “‘welfare state” 
as the last word in social achievement.” 
One can escape the 
thought that Herberg still speaks feel- 


never quite 
ing the scars and scares of Stalinism. In 
the first place, the “good deal of Is- 
raeli experience” is gathered from one 
ephemeral article in The Modern Re- 
view. This article, and Herberg’s objec- 
tion, favors social defeatism. In the sec- 
ond place, these attacks on even “uto- 
pian” communitarianism are never ac- 
companied by political alternatives and 
thus suggest a cynical return to capital- 
ism—and not even “Welfare State’’ capi- 
talism which is also frowned upon. In the 
third place, it seems impossible to under- 
stand what kind of a “reality” “true 
community” is supposed to be if it is 
neither “‘an historical possibility” nor an 
“ideal.” It is perfectly in keeping with 
this attitude that the only part of Bu- 
ber’s social teachings of which Herberg 
will approve are his reservations about 
what is somewhat sneeringly referred to 
as “the cult of pacifism and non-vio- 
lence.” Not only his chalutziut but also 
his very Zionism Herberg rejects on the 
grounds that Zionism does not credit 
the Diaspora with any religious tasks and 
that it fools itself into believing in the 
possibility of human community. In 
other words, Buber is completely de- 
nuded of his general social and Jewish 
social idealism, and the only part left 


to his ethic is a narrowly theological 
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and individualistic posture. But this 
contradicts his very philosophical prem- 
ises and robs him of one of the most 
important aspects of his influence. 

It is not only the protagonists of tra- 
ditional Hasidism but also outside, aca- 
demic students of the history of Hasid- 
ism that accuse Buber of distorting its 
historical reality. Such critics suffer, of 
course, from the lack of personal involve- 
ment and of the disadvantage of them- 
selves applying to the historical reality 
non-Jewish, non-Hasidic standards, On 
the other hand, they make it possible 
for us to balance our own historical 
judgment and evaluation in some meas- 
ure. They also bring the personality of 
the Besht and his disciples somewhat 
closer to us. An example of the merit 
and demerit of this approach is the now 
no doubt somewhat dated and extremely 
dry dissertation by ‘Torsten Ysander, 
Studien zum Bestschen Hasidismus, etc., 
Lund 1933. To the uninitiated he points 
up some very interesting analogies, for 
example, between Hasidism and con- 
temporary Russian non-orthodox Chris- 
tian pietism. He concludes: “Many pres- 
ent-day eminent representatives of the 
Jewish religion and of Jewish thought 
have enthusiastically announced a re- 
nascence of Hasidism. ... As historians 
of religion they are not altogether re- 
liable, and their application of the name 
Hasidism is sometimes misleading.” 
Real Hasidism would not recognize its 
own image in their Hasidism. “Thus one 
would be wise to distinguish between 
the world-movement of neo-Hasidism in 
the Jewish people and between the his- 
torical form of the Besht’s Hasidism. 
On the other hand, one must acknowl- 
edge that the latter is the indirect cause 
of today’s transformation.” 


A more recent example of this kind 


of “scientific” investigation of the con- 
tent of Hasidism is an unusual lengthy 
article by Siegmund Hurwitz, “Arche. 
typische Motive in der Chassidischen 
Mystik” which can be found, as the title 
would lead one to expect, in the journal 
of Jung’s psychoanalysis Zeitlose Doku- 
mente der Seele, Studien aus dem C. G. 
Jung-Institut, U1, Zurich 1952. Hurwitz 
bases his studies largely on an article by 
Gershom Scholem in the Hebrew Uni- 
versity Festschrift on Hugo Bergmann’s 
60th Birthday, Jerusalem 1944 “The Un- 
conscious and Primordial Reason in 
Hasidic Literature” (Hebrew), and on 
excerpts from the writings of R. Dov 
Baer, the Maggid of Meseritz and fol- 
lower of the Besht, and from the Maggid 
of Zhitomir and R. Shneur Zalman him- 
self, the founder of Lubavitcher Hasid. 
ism. Hurwitz, and apparently also 
Scholem, holds that the interesting term 
“primordial reason” (kadmut hasechel) 
is used by R. Dov Baer quite in the 
psychological sense of the subconscious. 
If one had not so much respect for the 
unequaled learning of Scholem, the 
reader of this article would, however, 
be inclined to read all the passages 
quoted in the more traditional context 
of Jewish thinking—which an experi- 
ment has proved to be feasible, at least 
on first sight—thus understanding the 
hadmut hasechel more as a theological 
category of pre-existent knowledge on 
the emanational ladder between God 
and man than as a precursor of modern 
psychology. The Jungian Hurwitz will 
not have it so, however, and if his rep- 
resentation of Scholem is correct, the 
latter sees it the same way. And if one 
were to ask where the Maggid of Mes- 


eritz could have obtained such ideas, 


the author replies that this is one of 
Jung's archetypes of the human mind. 
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He identifies it with similar conceptions 
in Kabbalah, alchemy, gnosticism, etc. 
He does admit, though, that whereas 
alchemy, for example, locates these pre- 
conscious truths in matter, Judaism lo- 
cates them in “the God-spirit.” 

Thus, one can run the gamut in the 
current treatment of Hasidism, from 


traditional adherence to it to its modern 
re-interpretation and application all the 
way to Jungian, psychiatric analysis. 
Finally, one cannot fail to mention the 
rather unsympathetic and uncompre- 
hending references to Hasidism in 
Wouk’s Orthodox bestseller This is My 
God. 


Me 
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REVIEW ESSAY— MARTIN BUBER, 
MASTER OF HASIDIC TEACHING 


For some fifty years now, Martin Bu- 
ber has been engaged in tracing the life 
pattern of that most wondrous of Jew- 
ish mystical movements, Hasidism. Bu- 
ber acknowledges that it was not his in- 
tention to deal with it as a historian; 
rather he wished to communicate the 
“revelation” that was his in his meet- 
ing with this world. It was this meet- 
ing, according to him, that fructified all 
his intellectual and literary labors and 
unceasingly moulded his view of life. 

One may affirm without hesitation 
that Buber’s work on Hasidism marked 
a beginning, even if not exactly a be- 
ginning in the chronological sense. His- 
torians of the Haskalah period who at- 
tempted to study the phenomenon called 
Hasidism often did injustice to the spirit 
and inwardness of the movement at its 
dest, and were drawn into judgments 
of its external life, which of course could 
not stand up under the rationalistic crit- 
icism of “life governed by reason.” On 
this score, Gershom Scholem once re- 
marked to me: “If Hasidism really was 
what it is made out to be in Dubnow’s 
account of it, I cannot understand why 
it arose and what was the inner justifica- 
tion of its existence for generations...” 
Buber was the first to sense by a mar- 
velous intuition that something great 
happened here, something above and 
beyond the contemptuous sketches of 
this zaddik or that. Witness to this in- 
sight stands the collection of legends 
which Buber gathered from the approx- 
imately six hundred and fifty anecdotal 
sources of the Hasidic movement—and 
which in his artistic version constitute 


Martin 
Hastdism. Edited and translated by Maurice 
Friedman. New York, Horizon Press, 1960. 


an unforgettable contribution to the cul- 
ture of mankind. 

The book that now lies before us in 
English (most of the essays in it first ap- 
peared in the 1940's in Hebrew and 
German) is perhaps the most interest- 
ing of Buber’s attempts to sum up, in 
direct fashion, the Hasidic teaching and 
way of lite. If it were not for my respect 
of Buber, I should say that it is the most 
brilliant endeavor at systematization in 
all his writings. But it is precisely Bu- 
ber’s greatness that he who reads his 
words breathes not only the system, but 
the life, the atmosphere. 

In the works with which Buber began 
his creative activity in the field of Hasid- 
ism, there was more of the heartbeat 
quickened by revelation than there was 
the expression of a mature and consis- 
tent world view. The book now before 
us is a document representing Buber’s 
finished work. This is the Buber who 
has made his decision between what ap- 
pears to him the essential and the sec- 
ondary in Hasidism; here, I would say, 
he has pronounced a Halachik verdict 
on Hasidism. Anybody who reads any 
chapter of this book becomes aware that 
there is not one important element of 
Hasidism on which Buber has not pro- 
nounced his judgment, whether this is 
to make the element central or to push 
it aside to the margin of the Hasidic 
question. This judgment that Buber 
makes is not the outcome of a statistical 
analysis of the ideas that are at home 
in Hasidism; every such judgment, for 
Buber, must be a personal decision, in 
accordance with his own characterization 
of Hasidism: “The distinction that is 
taught in the Torah means decision, a 
decision in which man decides concern- 


ing himself” (p. 73). And Buber has in- 
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deed decided on an important matter 
of principle: he has striven to carry out 
in his personal work what Hasidism it- 
self carried out—according to his defini- 
tion—in the process of history: “the re- 
unification with the past and the revo- 
lution in one; the re-entrance into the 
tradition, but a tradition that has been 
transformed” (p. 66-67). 

The meaning of thes: words of Bu- 
ber’s is selection: historical Judaism from 
the wealth of elements in its own cul- 
ture selected those with which it could 
identify, and even—when they lost their 
vitality—changed their original signifi- 
cance and infused them with a new con- 
tent. Buber’s own method of work on 
this subject draws its strength from this 
fundamental position: he is aware that 
his way is not identical, either inwardly 
or outwardly, with original Hasidism, 
but in spite of this he sees himself as 
legitimately carrving on its tradition. 

Even a hurried comparison of the fun- 
damental position of the first founders 
of Hasidism with that of Buber in his 
creation of neo-Hasidism will quickly 
reveal an important difference of prin- 
ciple between the two phenomena. The 
founders of Hasidism were “chained” to 
the historical framework of Judaism, 
that is to Torah and mitzvot; every at- 
tempt on their part to attain a new po- 
sition and a new “relationship” to life 
necessarily involved an_ interpretation 
from within and reaffirmation, before all 
else, of that which already was in exist- 
ence; otherwise they would have re- 
moved themselves automatically from the 
legitimate realm of Jewish life—as hap- 
pened in the Sabbatian movement which 
Buber does not regard favorably. To 
this unquestioning affirmation of the al- 
ready existent we must assign an im- 
portance that is not to be belittled, for 
it determines the speculative and the 
practical limits of the movement. Buber 
himself comes to Hasidism from a world 
without “chains”: he, whose shackles are 
cast off, peers into the depths of the 
Hasidic soul without himself being 
obliged any longer to seek a reason for 
every single action that the Jew per- 


forms in the course of his day, without 
being confronted with this or that spe- 
cific mitzvah that asks to be given a 
meaning. This circumstance helps us 
understand the proneness to generaliza- 
tion that marks Buber’s conception of 
the Hasidic problem. He is not ready, 
nor is he able, to fight any longer on 
the same plane on which the original 
Hasidism fought. He seeks the general 
“meaning” of life; and certainly he can 
find this meaning in hundreds of Hasidic 
sayings that are scattered over the thou- 
sands of pages of Hasidic literature. But 
be it understood: this seizing on gener- 
alizations is not only a blurring of his- 
tory—which does not interest Buber at 
all: it also carries with it a qualitative 
blurring of Hasidic thought. 

The greatness of Hasidism in Bu- 
ber’s view lies in its changed relation to 
reality, to the concrete; in placing man’s 
every-day actions at the center of its 
concern; in its renunciation of the ad- 
venturous sides of the speculation on 
“the end of days” and its constant striv- 
ing for the perfection of the individual 
personality. 

The problems are too manifold to per- 
mit me, within the limits of this review, 
to dwell on the full significance with 
which Buber’s profundity endows them; 
I shall discuss these matters in detail 
elsewhere. But it is incumbent on us to 
seek to understand—if only in its main 
outlines—Buber’s central train of thought 
on the question of his system—the ques- 
tion of relationship to the concrete. This 
question has great significance for mod- 
ern man who cannot escape a constant 
sense of amazement at the force with 
which reality exists, and at the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from this. It would 
seem that the inner commandment of 
love for the world leads Buber to seize 
so excessively on the Hasidic themes of 
“service of God in corporality,” for he 
says: “This very teaching of man’s be- 
ing bound with the world in the sight 
of God, the reply of Hasidism to Spi- 
noza, was the one element through which 
Hasidism so overpoweringly entered my 
life. I early had a premonition, indeed, 
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no mater how I resisted it, that I was 
inescapably destined to love the world” 
(p. 99). 

The student of Hasidism must stand 
against a powertul temptation to base 
conclusions on aphorisms or pointed 
and brilliant halt-sentences, and even 
whole sentences, which seemingly are 
able to stand by themselves. There is 
nothing that you cannot link to Hasid- 
ism if you have enough diligence and yet 
greater boldness. Only a rigorous exam- 
ination of the sources and their com- 
parison with one another, after philo- 
logical analysis, will produce reliable 
evidence on which may be based a dis- 
cussion of Hasidism and its teachings 
from the historical point of view. This 
condition applies also to the doctrine 
which I wish to discuss here, the doc- 
trine of the concrete. 

Buber does not choose to base himself 
on philological method nor to anal. 
yze the subject and draw historical con- 
clusions from such an analysis; he pre- 
fers to use a selective method of iden- 
tification with certain elements in Hasi- 
dism after determining a prior that 
these are its main principles. Possibly 
this approach carries its own reward 
with it: we get a picture of the world 
without a speck, without a dissonance, 
which returns an unambiguous answet1 
to our questionings and makes easier for 
us the decision to which Buber aspires. 
Buber in this book seeks the wholeness 
of man in his relation to the world and 
to God and he no longer desires 
the “abyss,” the “problematical,” which 
have always been the portion of every 
religious teaching, and from which Hasi- 
dism too was certainly not exempt. This 
attitude is revealed in his conception of 
most of the questions in Hasidism, and 
here | can bring only a few examples 
without going into detail. 

It is obvious to every reader that Has- 
ism emphasizes over and over the theme 
that man can serve God not only in the 
study of Torah and the fulfilment olf 
mitzvot, but that every act a man per- 
forms—provided it is not contrary to the 
spirit of the Halachah—can become an 


element in the service of God. Here Bu- 
ber saw the great truth that every act may 
become holy; not that it is holy in it- 
self, but that to perform it with all its 
meaning poured into the intent (kav- 
vana) of hallowing makes it holy. But 
unfortunately this hallowing does not 
impress its seal on the concrete in it- 
sell. This service of God is conceived 
of in the sources as the lesser evil, since 
there is, after all, no escape from the 
concrete: when a man goes to the mar- 
ket place he interrupts his service of the 
Maker—therefore Hasidism comes and 
says: no, it is not necessary that you in- 
terrupt this service even for a moment, 
you can cling to your service and per- 
form your daily work as well, if only 
you do not turn your mind to the con- 
crete that is in your activity, for then 
it already ceases to be service of God. 
The meaning of this “service” lies in 
the negation of the real value of “here” 
and “now.” These categories become 
points of contact between world and 
man from which you cannot escape and 
therefore have not the right to escape. 
In no place in Hasidism is there an at- 
tempt to justify the method of “service 
in corporality” as having a positive val- 
ue in itself. In reading the Hasidic 
sources one does not sense that reaching 
out for the concrete which Buber pre- 
sents to us. It is true that Hasidism as- 
signed to this problem a central place, 
but enthusiasm for the concrete is evi- 
denced in it less than subjugation of the 
concrete. It is because of this that Has- 
idism has so many reservations on “‘serv- 
ice’ in the way of the concrete by the 
masses of the people, for this is consid- 
ered the more difhcult way in the service 
of God tor which not every man is fitted, 
and which is apt to end by confounding 
subjugation and negation of the con- 
crete with subjugation and enslavement 
to it. Even the anectodal literature which 
forms the basis for Buber’s teaching 
does not minimize this problem; on the 
contrary, | would say that the very evi- 
dence Buber brings on this matter serves 
to contradict him. Buber tells “of the 
zaddik of Berditshev how in his youth, 
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while a guest of his friend the Nikols- 
burger Rabbi, he aroused general indig- 
nation because, wrapped in the prayer 
shawl and with the double phylacteries 
on his forehead, he went into the kit- 
chen and inquired about the prepara- 
tion of the food, and because later in 
the prayer house he entered into a con- 
versation with the most worldly man 
about all kinds of apparently frivolous 
things. Desecration of the holy garments, 
desecration of the holy place and the 
holy hour were laid to his charge; but 
the Master spoke: ‘What I can only do 
three hours in the day, he can do the 
whole day: to preserve his spirit col- 
lected so that even with talk that passes 
as idle he can bring about exalted unifi- 
cations’ (p. 136-137). It appears that it 
is difficult for any man to pass this test 
of service of God in the midst of world- 
ly talk, and it was permitted only to 
Rabbi Levi Yitzhak of Berditshev. The 
lawfulness of service of God in the con- 
crete does not go unquestioned here. 
Possibly Buber goes too far in his de- 
scription of the demand Hasidism makes 
of every man: “It is of no value to at- 
tain to a new type of action that is sacral 
or mystical according to its material; 
what matters is that one does the al- 
lotted tasks, the ordinary and obvious 
ones, in their truth and in their mean- 
ing, and that means in the truth and 
the meaning of all action” (p. 127). It 
seems to me with these words Buber casts 
off the true tension of Hasidism. The 
strong colors of the demand that man 
stand in constant tension facing God, 
through the cancelling out of the envi- 
ronment, the “here” and the “now,” 
gives place to the light hues of intimate 
union in the meeting with the world. 
It is true that Buber affirms God's pres- 
ence—and just His presence in the world 
—a doctrine, to be sure, with which Has- 
idism is saturated; but if we are to speak 
of a meeting in Buber’s use of the term, 
it is questionable whether it was such 
a meeting that Hasidism had in mind. 
To my mind there is room for doubt as 
to whether the true place of meeting 
can be in the very realm toward which 


man is commanded to be absolutely in- 
different, as is prominently brought out 
in that Hasidic source called “The Tes- 
tament of the Baal-Shem-Tov” by which 
Buber himself was greatly impressed. 
There it is said about the verse: “I have 
set the Lord always before me”: Shiviti: 
—I have set, from the same root as Hish- 
tavut—making equal: in every thing 
that happens, everything is equal to him. 

. . On his part there is no distinction, 
and this is a very high rung.” In other 
words: an attitude of indifference to- 
ward society is a high rung in the serv- 
ice of God, and man can attain to the 
true service of God only through such 
indifference. 

Buber’s relation to the concrete con- 
tinues beyond the area of religious rela- 
tions, in which man realizes himself in 
his meeting with God within the world: 
to this meeting Buber attaches an ethical 
value. Such is the role Buber assigns to 
the redemption of the sparks, which in 
the Kabbalistic and Hasidic sources has 
nothing whatever in common with an 
ethical conception. This complex of 
thought, which in Kabbala is marked 
by a pronounced Messianic tension, 
while in Hasidism, to be sure, it under- 
goes a personal transvaluation, does not 
base man’s power to redeem the world 
on the ethical motif at all. Buber, who 
sees in Hasidism the growing strength 
of the ethical motif and its elevation to 
a place by the side of the religious motif 
as of equal value with it (if not higher), 
interprets the redemption of the sparks 
in the world as a relation of “careful- 
ness, good will, and faithfulness” (p. 84) 
to things. And therefore there is room 
in Buber’s system also for speaking of 
the redemption of the world “just as 
world” (p. 85). It seems to me that this 
“right” that Buber gives the world is 
not given in Hasidism even to man; and 
there is no being at all in this system 
that is redeemed by its own right to re- 
demption. It is redeemed by the spark 
of divinity from above that is contained 
in it, and that in the nature of things 
strives to return to its source. 

Just as Bubér has reverence for the 
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world, so he has reverence for man; to 
be sure, this is not a naive reverence, 
for Buber is a great sage, but there does 
arise a certain disproportion between 
heaven and earth... 

The zaddik represents for Buber the 
man who lives life in its wholeness and 
in its essence and who knows how to live 
it on earth, with society and in it. This 
indeed is a characteristic theme in Ha- 
sidic doctrine of Zaddikism, but the 
other side of the coin passes unnoticed 
in Buber’s teaching. The Hasidic sources 
by no means dispense with the mystical 
realm, which removes the zaddik and 
leader from the congregation and from 
the world to God. Buber’s God here re- 
mains chained to those same “sparks” 


that are imprisoned in the world, and 
he asks man to bring about his redemp- 
tion in the earthly meeting. 
no longer God the Redeemer, 
man who redeems his God. 
These points on which I could only 
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touch here by way of hints and sugges- 
tions are of great religious and cultural 
significance in our days; and if we wish 
to make a decision, as Buber would 
have us do, we too may have to make 
this decision a selective one. 

In this discussion my intention was 
not so much to criticize as to raise prob- 
lems that come to mind in reading Bu- 
ber’s book. Certainly no other book has 
so moved me to genuine reflection on 
the teaching of Hasidism; and I know 
of no other undertaking that seeks to 
penetrate as this one does to the inward- 
ness of things, that drives so unflagging- 
ly toward an understanding of the na- 
ture and fate of man and society, in the 
light of a movement that gained for the 
Jewish people the choicest gifts of the 
spirit. 
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THE TESTAMENT OF ISRAEL 
BAAL SHEM TOV 
EQUALITY 


The principle of equality is of major importance. This means that every 
person should be equal in a man’s eyes whether that person lacks knowledge 
or whether he knows the whole Torah. How does one attain this attitude of 
equality? It is attained by constant clinging to God, for out of a constant 
concern to cling to God, one has no time to think of other things. 

If one serves God with great attachment, he should not consider himself 
greater than his fellow, for he himself is simply like other beings, created 
to serve God. God has given his neighbor intelligence, just as He has given it to 
him. Moreover, how is he more important than a worm, for the worm too 
serves God with all its understanding and power? Indeed, man, himself, is 
even a worm and grub, as it is said: “For I am a worm and not a man”, 
(Ps. 22:7), and if God had not given man intelligence, he would only be able 
to serve Him as the worm does. Therefore, if man is no more important to 
God than a worm, can he be more important to God than other men? A man 
should think of himself as a worm, and should realize that all other such small 
creatures are just as important to God as men are, for all of them are His 
creations and the only ability men possess beyond the lower animals is only 
that which the Creator has given them. 


PRAYER 


When a man is on a low plane of attachment to God,.it is better that he 
pray from the Siddur, because when he reads the written words and con- 
centrates, he will then be able to pray with more intention. But when he has 
already attained a high plane of attachment to God, it is better to close his 
eyes so that sight should not interfere with his attachment to the upper 
world of God. The Baal Shem Tov said that the upper world was revealed 
to him, not because he had studied much Talmud and commentaries, but 
because of the prayers which he always uttered with great intensity. Hence, 
he was privileged to reach the upper world of God. 

Sometimes the evil inclination will mislead a man by telling him that he 
committed a great sin even though the transgression involved nothing more 


These quotations from the Tsavaat HaRivash, are from a completed manuscript trans- 
lation of the entire text by Sanford D. Shanblatt. He is presently serving as a Chaplain in 
the United States Armed Forces, and was ordained by the Jewish Theological Seminary. 
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than a severe application of the law or may not have been a sin at all; in 
which case, the evil inclination simply wishes to sadden him and thus prevent 
him from worshipping God. One must be careful to detect this deceit and say 
to the evil inclination: “I do not pay attention to the severe law you accuse 
me of having transgressed, for your intention is simply to keep me from serv- 
ing God. But if in truth it was a sin, than God will have more joy on my 
account if I pay it no heed and refuse to be saddened by my transgression. 
On the contrary! I shall worship Him in joy, for it is an important principle 
that my worship is not for my sake, but it is in order to cause joy to God. 
Thus, God will not be angry with me, since I do not observe this stringency = 
in order not to neglect my worship of Him—for how can I neglect my worship 
2 of Him even for a moment?” This is an important principle that one should 
avoid sadness as much as possible during the service of God. 

Weeping is very bad, for a man must worship in joy. Only if the weeping 
is because of joy is it permissible, and then it is very good. 

Do not increase detailed observances in any matter, for it is the intention 
of the evil inclination to cause a man to fear that he has not properly fulfilled 
his obligation in this particular matter in order to cause a man to grow sad, 
and sadness severely restrains a man from serving God properly. Even if he 
stumbles into sin, he should not be overly sad, for this might make him 
neglect his worship altogether. He should only be regretful and then return 
to rejoice in his Creator. Even if he knows that he has not properly fulfilled 
an obligation because of circumstances beyond his control, he should not be 
sad, but rather should he consider that God inquires into man’s inner in- 
tentions, and God knows that he wishes to fulfill his obligations even perfectly, 
but he simply cannot. 


THE SINNER AND REPENTANCE 


“The words of his mouth are iniquity and deceit, he has ceased to be 
wise, to do good.” (Ps. 36:4). There are two kinds of people: One is a 
complete sinner who knows his Master, but rebels against Him. As for the 
second, the evil impulse closes his eyes and he deems himself a completely 
righteous man and is so regarded by others. He may even study, pray and 

aa fast in self-affliction. Yet, for nothing does he toil for he possesses no genuine 
attachment to God, no complete faith as is required in order to be attached 
to God at all times. Nor does he know the main principle of worship: the 
proper way to study, to pray, to do a Mitzvah for its own sake. The difference 
between these two men is that for the complete sinner there is a_ possibility 
of a cure, for when he comes to the awakening or repentance, he returns to 
God with all his heart and will beseech the Lord to lead him in the “path 
dwelling with light’, (Job 38:19). But for the second type of man, there is 
no possibility for improvement, for his eyes are barred from seeing God, His 
greatness and works. For, he is righteous in his own eyes, so how can he 
return in repentance? For this reason, when the evil inclination seduces a 
man to commit sin, it persuades him that he is actually doing a Mitzvah in 
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order that he will never repent. This, then, is the hint contained in the verse: 
“The words of his mouth are iniquity and deceit . . .” (ibid), for the evil 
inclination deceives man into committing a sin making it seem like the 
performance of a Mitzvah, and because of this, “. . . he ceases to be wise, to 
do good” (ibid), for he abandons repentance forever. 


THE RIGHTEOUS 


“The righteous will flourish like the palm tree; he will grow like a 
cedar in Lebanon”, (Ps. 92:13). There are two kinds of righteous people, both 
of them being completely righteous. The difference between them is this: 
The one is always attached to God and does the work which he is bound to do. 
His righteousness is limited to himself, since he does not influence others by 
his righteousness. He is the one who in the verse is compared to a cedar, 
of which our sages say, it bears no fruit. Consequently, he does not bear fruit 
by turning others to goodness, thus increasing and multiplying righteous 
people in the world. Such a person “grows”, and merely increases only his 
own reward. But the second type of righteous person is compared to a palm 
tree which does bear fruit. Accordingly, the verse says: “He will flourish like 
a palm tree,” meaning that such a person brings out the precious from the 
base and causes goodness to flourish in the world. This is what our sages 
meant when they said: “In the place where the repentant stand, the righteous 
cannot stand”. This refers to the latter kind of righteous man. He is called 
repentant, for he is a master of returning, in that he turns people to goodness, 
as it is written: “And he turned many away from iniquity’. (Mal. 2:6) thus 
causing repentance (lit. “returning’’) in the world. Therefore, his reward is 
double that of the first kind of righteous person, even though the latter, 
too, is still a completely righteous person. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


“ROSENZWEIG ON ‘BIBLE’ AND 
‘OLD TESTAMENT” 


The following two quotations from 
the writings of Franz Rosenzweig not 
only support but also deepen the point 


made to you by Prime-Minister Ben 
Gurion that Jews should not use the 
term “Old Testament.” 


“The word ‘Bible’ is used for what 
is commonly called the ‘Old Testament’ 
and for it alone. ... In this simple fact 

the old Jewish stubbornness ex- 
presses itself, the eternal reservation with 
respect to the visible, all-too-visible his- 
tory of the world in favor of the in- 
visible history of the world which will 
emerge from hiding into the open only 
‘in that day.’ We must and will 
insist On our own and adhere to it, even 
as we must and will know that our own 
is not everything. .. .” (Kleinere Schrif- 
ten, Berlin 1937, pp. 537f.) 

“That the Protestant science of the 
Old Testament so rigidly continues to 


use the term ‘Yahweh,’ though in this 
form, without any relations, it is a 
naked, meaningless name, and even 


though this science is quite aware of 
the theological import of the name (cf. 
the excellent treatment of this question 
in the Gesenius-Buhl lexicon), this de- 
gradation of the name of God into the 
name of an idol cannot be explained 
scientifically. (To be sure, even Jews, 
misled by the translations ‘the Lord’ and 
‘the Eternal,’ have dared to suggest to 
me seriously that one ought to have 
‘Adonai’ in the translations!). It is the 
continuation, with modern weapons of 
war, of the old theological battle against 
the ‘Old Testament,’ or at least against 
its claim to sole authority, the divine 
character which it possesses for the Jew.”’ 
(1b., p. 195) 

Your counter-arguments are not, | 
am afraid, very cogent. The term “Tan- 
ach,” for example, could not be mis- 
understood, and non-Jews could be 
taught to use it even as they have learned 


the meaning of the word “Torah.” If 
this should not be feasible, we should 
still insist on our definition of “Bible.” 
Between non-Jewish confusion and Jew- 
ish error we must surely chose the 
former. 

P.S. If one does not want to, or can- 
not, discard the use of languages other 
than Hebrew, one must at least try to 
“Judaize” the secular tongues. Eastern- 
European Jews did it in Yiddish, Span- 
ish Jews in Ladino, Buber and Rosen- 
zweig tried it in German. My own judg- 
ment is that the small steps taken to- 
ward this goal in English can hitherto 
be found only in the writings of the 
Canadian poet A. M. Klein and by 
Rabbi Zalman Schachter when he speaks, 
for example, of “Jewish things.” (The 
latter expression, of course, immediately 
aroused the inferiority-feelings of “‘de- 
fense”’-minded people.) Actually, this is 
an important Jewish task, though not 
as important, naturally, as the re-con- 

uest of Hebrew. Christianity has civi- 
lized the barbarian languages to some 
extent, as the terms at issue in this dis- 
cussion prove; let us try and help to 
lead them toward full Biblical spiritu- 
ality. 

STEVEN S. SCHWARZSCHILD 
Lynn, Mass. 


“SUGGESTED TERMINOLOGY” 


Allow me the opportunity to express 
my pleasure at Premier David Ben Gur- 
ion’s recent letter, published in the last 
number of Judaism. 

His suggestion that we use the terms 
“Our Bible” or simply the “Hebrew 
Bible” is, however, not completely satis- 
factory. “Our Bible” would be very ap- 
propriate for informed Jews, writing for 
other informed Jews. But in writing for 
Gentiles, or even non-informed Jews, the 
expression “Our Bible’ in no way makes 
clear what exactly is “Our Bible.” On 
the other hand, the term “Hebrew Bi- 


ble” as opposed to the “Christian Greek 
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Bible” fares even worse. Is not the Sept- 
uagint a distinguished Jewish creation, 
and is it not at the same time a “Greek 
Bible?” 

It is at this juncture that we would 
like to offer a suggested terminology for 
the consideration of the readers of 
Judaism. We would use the following 
terminology: the Jewish Bible as op- 
posed to the Christian Bible. Here there 
is no mistaking of our intention because 
the diverse religious natures of the two 
collections are made abundantly clear. 
Our recommendation, we believe, com- 
mends itself on three grounds. It is clear, 
it is offensive to none, it is correct. 


Columbia Untversity ALBERT EHRMAN 


New York, N.Y. 


“HEBRAIC BIBLE” AND “GOSPELS” 


[ agree with Mr. Ben-Gurion both in 
his protest and in his reply to yours. 
I think you ought to say “Bible” and 
“Gospels”; I don’t believe this would 
be misunderstood. But if you fear such 
misunderstanding I think you ought to 
refer to the “Hebraic Bible” and “Gos- 
pels.” You do not make clear whether 
or not you would refer to the Gospels as 
a New Testament. If so, you certainly 
violate a standing attitude of Jews to- 
wards what Christians think is a new 
and supplanting dispensation. 

Yale University PauL WFEIss 
New Haven, Conn. 


“USES OF LANGUAGE” 


May I say of your letter in the Spring 
issue that had it been a reply to anybody 
other than the Prime Minister, it would 
have been too restrained. The line be- 
tween conventional uses of language and 
its ideological connotations may be thin, 
but it isn’t as thin as he seems to think it. 


New York, N.Y. Dov B. LANG 


“NEW TESTAMENT: GREEK 
OR ARAMAIC?” 


Mr. Ben-Gurion’s statement in _ his 
letter to you: “Since the New Testament 
was written in Greek” is disputed by 
the majority of New Testament scholars 


who, from Cowley down, are committed 
to an earlier Semitic (Aramaic) sub- 
stratum of the Gospels. The reference to 
his use of the Christian date was a bull’s 
eye. 

SIMON CHASEN 
Newark, N.J. 


“ISAIAH DESPONDENT?” 


Jacob Milgrom’s review of Sheldon 
Blank’s Prophetic Faith in Isaiah re- 
quires comment. The reviewer criticizes 
Blank’s “monochromatic” depictions of 
the various Isaiahs, and Blank’s sup- 
posed hypothesis that “the human being 
cannot simultaneously despair and 
hope.” As Blank’s many students know, 
he would never be guilty of such an 
absurdity, particularly in characterizing 
the prophetic personality. Unfortun- 
ately, Blank omitted any comment on 
Isaiah 8:16. “Chatom torah belimuday” 
which he sees as “hoping against hope” 
that there will be generations to carry on 
his message. Certainly Milgrom cannot 
be castigated for neglecting a viewpoint 
which does not appear within the book, 
though it is, in fact, held by the book’s 
author. 

Milgrom does do an injustice, how- 
ever, when he discusses the name “Shear 
Yashub,” and Blank’s interpretation of 
it. He says that the name implies “the 
eternity of Israel,”’ which does not 
fit into Blank’s picture of a despondent 
Isaiah. But Milgrom has _ neglected 
Blank’s most important proof for the 
disastrous connotations of “Shear Yash- 
ub,” namely, its parallel name “Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz.” Why choose a name 
with any “ominous connotations” if 
one’s message is an optimistic one? 

Milgrom knows, or should know, that 
the hypothesis of a Temple destruction 
in the Fifth Century is neither original 
with Blank nor ad hoc. Morgenstern’s 
theory is published and well-documented 
and certainly Blank’s notes acknowledge 
his indebtedness to his teacher. 

Milgrom’s entire approach is rendered 
questionable by his bold statement that 
the Servant’s passive role “makes sham- 
bles of the Biblical foundation for the 
‘mission’ which Reformed (sic) Judaism 
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bestowed upon the Diaspora.” In doing 
so, Milgrom has neglected Blank’s sec- 
tion on “Israel’s Active Role: The Mis- 
sion Proper.’”” How could the reviewer 
forget Isaiah 42:3, 42:6, 49:6, 53:10? It 
must be tendenz which clouds his mem- 
ory. Milgrom is happy to agree that the 
servant- prophet is Israel. Can a prophet- 
people have no mission, or be entirely 
passive? 

But the most important and urgent 
exception is that which must be taken 
to Milgrom’s call for a line-by-line Bible 
commentary which teaches “knowledge 
of the Book” rather than knowledge of 
the men whose lives breathed eternity 
into the Book. Milgrom decries the fun- 
damentalism of the Soncino series. Can 
any line-by-line commentary simultane- 
ously escape fundament: lism and super- 
ficiality? Our fathers were content to 
glorify the word; we must glorify the 
spirit behind the word. Such a liberal 
approach must admit that some of the 
words have lost their meaning. Dr. 
Blank has found understandable, con- 
sistent, and relevant Isaiahs within the 
verses of dificult Massoretic text. To 
ask whether or not Blank’s discovery 
partakes of creativity is to deal with 
much less important issues. 

Mark S. SHAPIRO 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


REVIEWER’S REJOINDER 


I am grateful to reader Shapiro on 
three accounts: For honoring me _ by 
reading my review; for honoring his 
“rebbi” by coming to his defense; and 
above all, for honoring my critique by 
unwittingly corroborating it. 

The latter he has done by citing his 
teacher's oral comment on Is. 8:16. If 
this verse really revealed Isaiah’s “ho 
ing against hope’, then why couldn't 
a similar glimmer of optimism appear 
elsewhere, such as in the consolatory 
passages and in the name Shear-Yeshub 
without excising the former as inau- 
thentic and distorting the obvious 
meaning of the latter? In my review 
I offered some substantiation of this 
contention. This, Shapiro prefers to 
ignore and instead, cites ‘Blank’s most 


important proof Maher—Shalal— 
Hash—Baz,’ but omits to tell us that 
the latter name is consolatory accord- 
ing to our present text and can only 
be turned inside out by lopping off 8:4 
as a “misinterpretation” of “the Isaiah 
of legend.” But 8:4 is an inaccurate 
prophecy! Samaria was destroyed ten 
years after Damascus, and long after 
the boy was able to “cry father and 
mother.” This alone should demon- 
strate (in addition to its being written 
in the first person) that these are the 
authentic words of the prophet, since 
a later editor would have taken pains 
to doctor the legend to fit the historical 
facts. 

I used “ad hoc” (and not “original”’) 
to describe the alleged fifth century de- 
vasation of Judah simply because, as 
the word implies, the view is ground- 
less whether espoused by Blank or Mor- 
genstern, because there is neither tex- 
tual nor archaeological evidence to sup- 
port it. 

The four verses cited by Shapiro do 
not predicate an active role tor the 
servant; 42:5-6 and 49:6 are part of 
pericopes that assign the “activity” to 
God, as I indicated in my review. 53:10, 
by no stretch of the imagination, pre- 
supposes an active mission. 

Finally, Shapiro's objection to a line- 
by-line commentary as leading to “fun- 
damentalism and superficiality” is il- 
logical in fact as well as in theory, to 
judge by the excellent standards set by 
Bewer’s commentaries in the Harper's 
series. In raising the issue of knowledge 
of the book vs. knowledge of the man, 
the latter surely presupposes previous 
agreement as to the meaning of the text. 
Hence, every reader is entitled to see the 
author's treatment of the entire text, 
rather than the severely abridged one 
obtained by highly subjective exigetical 
criteria. For the present, at least, the 
study of Torah should take priority over 
subjective portraiture lest, as in our case, 
the emergent “spirit behind the word,” 
though it may inspire and edify, be more 
the creation of the author than his 
prophet. Jacos MILGROM 


Richmond, Va. 
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